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Notes. . . LF EARS ies le aR dnt Ss aie Se OUT HE vacation editor rises from the chair which has 
ge Leapie Fences Brew Pats) a sisttiy. tik ey chO954 been lent him for a month, and departs from 
et ae yo) UR. Stee RE I955 the sanctum with regret. Whatever the sub- 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. scribers have had, he has had a good time. What 
New Publications .. . » ERED O56 better fun can there be than to slip into another 
CURRENT TOPICS. ............. . 957 man’s place for a while, air all one’s pet notions, and then 
slip out before the irate readers can get in their replies, 
BREVITIES. ----+-++-++++: +: ++ + + 958 leaving the editor to wrestle with them? The under- 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. study will enjoy his few remaining holidays with unusual 
Academic Freedom. . . se ea sys sy 958 glee as he fancies the ‘‘reader of the Register for forty- 


seven years,” the woman who thinks we ought to have 
more doctrine preached to us, the man who thinks min- 
isters ought not to accept vacations, the temperance re- 
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Death; Venice and the Venetians . : 962 former, the minister who thinks he has wrecked Unita- 
The Spiritual Reality, by Arthur Chamberlain. ...... 963 Yianism forever by going over to the Sandemanians, et 
eee Archeological Investigation . . . es ad omne genus, ‘‘present or by proxy” in the sanctum, 
A Study in De watices 1h) Withia Gprings Chautaddia i 9°9 waiting for the editor to get back from his vacation. 
The Mayesville School. . 974 Whata happy meeting it will be! 
An Important Book; National Conference Preliminary : 
Programme . . - chat ARS 975 & 
eet ok a? More seriously, the vacation editor goes down the 
THE PULPIT. ae stairs with a new sense of the difficulties that beset the 
The Ideal Church, by Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke . . 964 editor of a religious paper, and of the tact and courage 
GOOD NEWS. necessary to such a position. Every minister should 
Starr King in the Mountains, by Rev. E. E. Hale,D.D., 966 take his turn at the work, to learn how much his loyalty 
SPIRITUAL LIFE.............. . . 967 and aid are needed. It is singular how little encourage- 
ment and how much criticism ministers give to those who 
LITERATURE. serve the general.cause, both in the editorial chair and 
The Witness to the Influence of Christ; Other Book in the executive office. One would think that ministers 
wiih ual Sat emg gderatens a? who protest so often against the criticism and lukewarm- 
‘The Magazines; Literary Moras Whe Bits cl afta’ 971 ness of their parishioners would set a better example in 
THE HOME. their treatment of those who serve them. Or is it natural 
A Summer Secret, by H, CG. Duryée; ieidstencs aad and soothing to find some one to whom to pass it on? 
Precis, wey: .. .. . . 972 A few weeks of looking over religious exchanges, more- 
WO wt Tk, 973. over, would show them how much more readable, as well 
POETRY. as thoughtful, is the Register than any other denomina- 
Chant du Semeur . 959 tional paper—except in the editor’s vacation. 
A Summer Day on the Hudson, by Rev. J. 7: ‘Sunder- 
land . 968 ad 
A Warning, by Isabel F. Bellows . aoe cece 72 ; ce paeees 93 
THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL ee As one looks over a great pile of religious’’ exchanges, 


one notes a curious tendency in almost all of them to 


Phe Sipnaetaerae ti)” bs time® slip away from religion to what are known as secular 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S RELIGIOUS UNION. matters. The denominational organ becomes often 


‘Scents: taj Beaten; ~ipeeii Be bs Revie hardly distinguishable from a weekly newspaper. If one 


Wel See 3". 978 chose to make an epigram, it might be said that our re- 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE . - -- -- ++ + + + 979 fisious papers consist partly of things no one cares for— 


PLEASANTRIES ............... + 98 sectarian gossip—and partly of things everybody knows 
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already—current events and literary commonplaces. Is 
this because people do not really care for religion, or be- 
cause religion is seen to concern all departments of life? 


ed 


THAT is a good saying of Elbert Hubbard’s, and es- 
pecially valuable to ministers, that ‘‘the man who is worthy 
of being a leader of men will never complain of the stu- 
pidity of his helpers, of the ingratitude of mankind, nor 
of the inappreciation of the public. These things are 
all a part of the great game of life, and to meet them and 
not go down before them in discouragement and defeat 
is the final proof of power.” 


a 


“Nopopy in town,” says everybody; yet a chance 
visit to the city shows that the streets are as full as ever. 
Some of these people are, like the observer, only visitors 
for the day, others are passing through the city on their 
way to some place of rest; but most of them have not 
gone, and do not mean to go away at all. It is a good 
story of the young English nobleman trying to do 
his part in entertaining a company of workingmen, 
who had been invited to see Oxford one summer day. 
Puzzled to find something to say, he asked the guest 
assigned to him, ‘‘Are there many people left in London 
now?” ‘‘Well, sir, I should say about four million,”’ 
said the man very simply. 


THE fact is that the habit of going away for the sum- 
mer is not so universal as is commonly supposed, even 
among those who are at liberty to do so. Besides those 
elderly folk who find it harder to go away than to stay 
at home, there are many sensible families who have 
learned that home is more comfortable than board- 
ing-houses or hotels, if one knows how to adapt one’s 
self to the changing temperature. The mere cessation 
from rush and hurry is a vacation; and, when the rest- 
less and sécially ambitious go away, life is more whole- 
some without them. The trolley-car is ready for the 
home-folk whenever they wish to see the country, and 
the city is worth exploring, even if they live in it, while 
it is open to them if they care to visit it. 


J 


Wuat is true rest? Is it not doing what we like to 
do? It is certainly not idleness, as both our own ex- 
perience and our observation of the idle show. Is there 
any heavier weight on our souls than the constant 
thought that life is slipping away while we are doing 
the things we have to do, and cannot do those we long 
to do? Very well, here is your chance, my friend, in 
these weeks when, by common consent, a great deal of 
compulsory activity ceases, to do what you have al- 
ways meant to do when you had time. Read your 
books, paint your pictures, dig in your garden. For a 
while be the man you would like to be, ‘This is true rest. 


ad 


THE conservatism of churches (or shall we say their 
inertia ?) is well illustrated in the persistency with which 
those (mostly old ones) situated in the Back Bay District 
of Boston remain hustling each other in a square of 
four by three streets. Between Marlborough and New- 
bury, Arlington and Dartmouth Streets, stand four Uni- 
tarian, two Episcopal, one Baptist, and two Congrega- 
tionalist churches. Yet beyond Dartmouth, stretching 
toward Brookline and along the Bay State Road District, 
lies a much larger population of the same class, with only 
one church (if we except the unfinished Clarke Memorial 
in the Fens) that has had the courage to follow the 
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movement of the city; and this church lies at one side. 
A sure success awaits that church that shall have the 
energy and pluck to leave the hot competition of the 
old Back Bay for the more hopeful field of the new. 
‘‘Westward the star of empire takes its way.”’ 


as 


OnE of the most eminent supporters of the doctrine of 
the apostolic succession of the Anglican clergy is Bishop 
Stubbs, a leading historian; but William Roscoe Thayer, 
in his admirable article on ‘‘ The Outlook in History”’ in 
the July Atlantic, gives a story which he used to tell 
about himself, ‘‘not realizing how damning it is to his 
contention that men who have mortgaged themselves 
to an ecclesiastical system make the best historians.” 
‘“The English universities are doubtless becoming fumi- 
gated of such clerical cant; but their traditional re- 
lations with the establishment create an atmosphere 
in which the Stubbsian disingenuousness is too likely to 
be condoned.” 

rd 


Mr. Thayer’s ‘‘outlook,” that of an expert, is very 
cheering among so many complaints of the lack of high 
thought to-day. A decade which has seen published 
Goldwin Smith’s “United Kingdom,’’ John Morley’s 
Gladstone,” and Mr. Rhodes’s History of the United 
States, need not hold itself cheap. The actual product 
is valuable: the outlook is toward a still richer har- 
vest. ; 

ad 


AN admirable sermon is that of Rev. O. D. Sewall of 
Brookline, associate minister of the Harvard Congrega- 
tional Church, on ‘The Divinity of Christ.’’ It is printed 
in the Chronicle of that town. Mr. Sewall yields no jot 
of his orthodoxy, but goes to the heart of it, as Robert- 
son and Brooks did. ‘‘The intellectual exercise of fixing 
Christ’s place in the Godhead, while significant and im- 
portant, sinks into absolute insignificance in compari- 
son with the worship which his great life should inspire. 
In relation to the great doctrine of which we are speak- 
ing, there is to-day among many people a conviction 
of the head, but not of the heart. ... Many, giving 
weight to certain supposed infallible testimonies of 
Scripture, have yielded assent to the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ. But it is a creed without substance, 
a confession without power. . . . They have absolutely 
no appreciation of those perfectnesses of character which 
make up the glory of the Master’s life, and which it is 
so necessary that they should worship as holy qualities 
if they are to come themselves to such excellences. It 
is positively dangerous to found your belief in the di- 
vinity of Christ primarily upon anything else than his 
moral perfectness.”’ We are sorry not to be able to give 
the whole of this clear-headed and spiritual discourse. 


On Leaping Fences. 


It is an excellent story, and one which shows how 
much broader and kindlier the Roman Catholic Church 
is than many Protestant sects are, that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury asked a favorite maid-servant if she really 
believed that he was going to hell. She said that she 
would ask her priest, and came back much relieved to 
find that her good master would be saved by his “hin- 
vincible hignorance.”’ 

The meaning of this doctrine is that, when a man has 
been brought up from childhood in a certain form of 
faith, he is not to blame for it, because it is not volun- 
tary, is almost a part of his nature, and must be, for a 
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time at least, invincible by ordinary arguments. Strange 
as it seems to apply such a phrase to an archbishop’s men- 
tal condition, it is evidently just such persons, moulded 
by lifelong education and circumstances, who are most 
likely to be in the hopeless predicament which it de- 
scribes. The doctrine also excuses those who are at the 
other end of intellectual development, the unconverted 
heathen. 

It is a useful principle to bear in mind when we are 
inclined to be impatient with the slow progress of re- 
ligious truth. The more difficult it is for light to pene- 
trate any communion, the more thickly we shall find it 
protected by tightly woven systems of education and 
precaution, which, begun in childhood, are more closely 
twined as the years go on, till it becomes practically 
impossible for even the brightest of new light to pene- 
trate to the mind within. If we add to these the inborn 
differences in mental and emotional nature, we shall have 
another reason why, to a great extent, sects which have 
very definite characteristics should have so strong a hold 
upon their members. The original tendency of nature 
has been intensified by every year of feeding upon the 
belief or worship which it craved. . 

Yet children are not always like their parents, and, 
even when they are, they are often subject to other in- 
fluences as they go out into the world. There is also 
no home, church, or sect so isolated from the thought 
of its time as to be entirely immune fromit. Hence there 
must be expected a certain interchange of members be- 
tween the various communions which need not discredit 
or discourage on the one side, and should not unduly 
elate on the other. ‘This is still more true of that leap- 
ing of the fences which is prompted by more superficial 
motives. That one’s friends go to the other church, 
that in a given region one sect is more fashionable than 
another, that in the town one church is better worth 
cultivating for business purposes, or that one meeting- 
honse is nearer than another,--what minister could not 
add to the list of causes that do not signify? And, 
while ministers themselves may be expected to have 
only the most legitimate of reasons for changing their 
affiliation, and while every fold contains some noble 
instances of sacrifice for truth’s sake, it must be borne 
in mind that ministers also are human. It is a time for 
meditation and self-examination when a successful and 
notably earnest preacher finds himself sincerely out of 
sympathy with the trend of thought or the religious 
characteristics of the communion in which he was born; 
but it is not a matter of concern when ministers who have 
scarcely been able to retain a foothold in their native 
denomination, or who have, for reasons peculiar to their 
own mental, moral, or emotional constitution, not re- 
ceived the recognition they had hoped for, leap the fence 
to a larger association or to one exerting, at least in their 
own region, greater attraction in ways not wholly spir- 
itual. The reasons which such men formulate should 
not ke taken too seriously; and, while the conventional 
farewells should be said courteously, they need not be 
profuse or prolonged. 

In the case either of layman or minister it may be 
prophesied, as a rule, that the change will not bring all 
the satisfaction it promised. "Tis distance lends en- 
chantment to the view. The cerulean hue which the far-off 
mountain wore is transferred to our own spirits when 
we fina that it is made up of very much the same rock 
and soil as our former hill-top. We know the faults 
and disadvantages of our own communion, and are apt 
to think of the other as free from them; but, in the first 
place, what seems to us the irreverence or unspirituality 
of our denomination or the neglect of attendance at 
our church turns out to be a general spirit or tendency 
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of the age; and, when we are fairly on the other side of 
the fence, we find the mental atmosphere, the spiritual 
temperature, the ecclesiastical habits, about the same 
as those we so desperately leaped from. Or, if we do 
not find the conditions the same, we may find ourselves 
the same, and see more clearly than pleasantly that the 
difficulty was not in our surroundings or in our denomi- 
national authorities, but in ourselves, in our own lack 
of ability, earnestness, or modesty. It is a salutary 
discovery, but not a happy one to make under the cir- 
cumstances. 

There is a painting of which the late Dr. George Put- 
nam was very fond, which represents a young man who 
has recoiled from the carelessness and unspirituality of 
the world, has left the family and friends among whom 
he was born, and has joined a famous order of monks. 
He stands looking for the first time upon his future as 
sociates. They are not praying, meditating, or illu- 
minating sacred texts, but enjoying life very much like 
the rest of the world, as well fed, sleek, and careless as 
the people whom the novice has left outside. On the 
young man’s face the painter has depicted, with mar- 
vellous pathos, the deepening shadow of disillusion. 


Country Bred. 


Is it not about time to stop the brag that a country 
boy is successful when he gets away from the country, 
and becomes a city merchant or professional man? ‘his 
sort of stuff makes the woof of a large share of the novels 
that deal with country life; while a good deal of didactic 
literature turns on the hero who forsook the plough and 
became somebody in a counting-room. An article is 
going the rounds of the press, written by an ex-cabinet 
officer, in which he recites a long list of eminent citizens 
who, by strenuous ambition, escaped being lost on farms. 
It is no doubt true that country birth and breeding is a 
good thing, and it will be a difficult matter for any one 
to demonstrate that life on a farm, honestly, indus- 
triously, and successfully lived, lacks all the elements of 
success. The advice of the author of ‘‘The Fat of the 
Land”’ is, ‘‘By all means be born in the‘country; and, 
if possible, be born in Ohio.”” This does not constitute a 
reason, or suggest one, for leaving the country later in 
life to spend it in the crowd. If it is a good thing to be 
born in the country, it is equally a good thing to enjoy 
country life and to die in the country. 

We are told that Pierpont Morgan was a country- 
born youth, and so was H. H. Vreeland an unsophis- 
ticated farmer’s boy, but ambitious, who escaped the 
trammels of his birth. Jim Fiske was a tin pedler in 
Vermont and Western Massachusetts before he came to 
New York; and, without exception, every operating 
manager of the railway systems in New York City was 
country-born and country-bred. Of course, the list is 
a long one in such a mobile society as that which con- 
stitutes the American people. We fail, however, to 
comprehend precisely why it is so advantageous to be 
born in the country, while it is equally desirable to es- 
cape from its limitations and pass mature years in the 
city. 

What has become, all this while, of that long list of 
country born and bred boys that have made a failure in 
the city? We believe it was Abbott Lawrence who, by 
careful statistics, showed that ninety per cent. of those 
who engage in mercantile life fail once, and over seventy 
per cent. fail twice. How many of these failures 
came from the country-born? Not one in ten of those 
that turn from the plough to the store makes even a mod- 
erate success. Most of the rest eat up their substance. 
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Nor do we find any record possible of that very large 
mass of country-bred boys who, turning to the city for 
betterment, simply drop into the wreckage without ever 
having been heard from at all. It is a pitiful fact that 
most of those who float into the cities, seeking to better 
their fortunes, are simply absorbed, and sucked down 
out of sight. 

On the other hand, the American people have had ex- 
amples, which they ought not to forget, of men who 
have made a success in country life, in all ways, as 
marked and complete as have been made by others in the 
crowd. George Washington wasa farmer, and repeatedly 
laid down office in order to escape to his country home. 
His writings are fertile with the conviction, expressed in 
different forms, that the ideal life is on the land. Jef- 
ferson was of the same spirit, and even John Adams con- 
tinually lauded the country. New York State can never 
forget that she called her governor, Horatio Seymour, 
from his quiet farm home in the Deerfield Hills. All 
about our valleys there are to-day men of big brains and 
ripe culture who cannot be seduced away from the land. 
The Mohawk Valley has been noted for this class of 
men, from Col. Johnston to Xerxes Willard,—men who 
are at the same time farmers and public benefactors. 
Ex-President Hayes and his chicken-coops were the 
subject of witty jokes on the part of politicians who 
have passed out of sight and remembrance; but, as the 
country begins to write the true history of reconstruc- 
tion days, Farmer Hayes rises into very noble propor- 
tions. The fact is, we need a total readjustment of our 
way of looking at success. Notoriety is not essentially 
success, neither does a pile of wealth constitute a man 
in any way superior to an industrious citizen who earns 
his daily bread. The quiet life which breathes pure 
air, is in key with nature, and harmonious with virtue, 
reaps a satisfaction that constitutes the real success of 
life. This sort of life the farmer can live, if he will, 
and more easily than any other class of citizens. To no 
one else does nature give so much out of hand. 


American Unitarian Association. 


New Publications. 


The Publication Department will issue this fall prob- 
ably ten new books which, with the two added to the list 
this spring, will make an even dozen for 1905. Of these 
twelve, four may be classed as biographical in character, 
one educational, two purely theological, two ethical and 
literary, and three relating to problems of the religious 
life. Of the four volumes of biography, one is “Augus- 
tus Conant: Illinois Pioneer and Preacher,’ by Robert 
Collyer. This, the second of the series of True American 
Types (of which ‘‘John Gilley: Maine Farmer and Fish- 
erman”’ was the first), is the brief life story of a true 
New Englander who went West in his early days to be- 
come an Illinois pioneer, later entering the ministry, and 
finally the Union army, where he met his death in the 
Civil War. It is the record of a sterling character strug- 
ling along unembittered amid often discouraging environ: 
ments and yet with frequent rays of sunshine that brought 
contentment and peace. Another biography is that of 
“James Martineau: Theologian and Teacher.” ‘This is 
a comprehensive study of the life and thought of the 
greatest of British Unitarians, written by one of the 
foremost of present Unitarian scholars in England, an 
old pupil of Martineau and for many years a coworker 
with him at Manchester College. It is a noble centenary 
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tribute, rich in new material which it has gathered up, 
and true both in its insight and in its sympathetic touch. 
A third is ‘‘Daughters of the Puritans,’’ by Seth.C. Beach, 
consisting of brief biographies of Catharine Maria Sedg- 
wick, Mary Lovell Ware, Lydia Maria Child, Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, Sarah Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and Louisa May Alcott. These sketches are quite 
out of the ordinary run of conventional biography, 
and there is more than a chronicle of dull fact running 
through the pages. The author has most discriminat- 
ingly used the mass of material at his hand, and the book 
will convey much information in the most delightful 
style of biographical writing. The fourth in this group 
is a set of two volumes, together called ‘‘Prophets of the 
Liberal Faith,’’ containing biographical sketches of Uni- 
tarian clergymen no longer living, and edited by the presi- 
dent of the Association. The early ministers are included 
in Vol. I., sub-titled ‘‘The Pioneers’: the later ministers 
are contained in Vol. II., ‘‘The Preachers.’”’ These books 
bring into compact compass material gleaned from many 
sources, and constitute an important contribution to the 
history of Unitarianism in this country. 

In the educational field is issued ‘‘From Servitude to 
Service,”’ being an account of the history and work of 
Southern institutions for the education of the negro. It 
contains the story of much of the effort in the South for 
negro education since the Civil War. The contributors 
to the book make it authoritative, three of these being 
presidents and three prominent professors of the insti- 
tutions whose past work and present aims are here set 
forth. 

Of the books purely theological the first is ‘‘Agnos- 
ticism and Theism in the Nineteenth Century,” by Richard 
A. Armstrong, which presents the last of its able author’s 
contributions to the chosen subject of his thought and 
study, displaying in a high degree all the best character- 
istics of his expositions. They are models of lucidity, 
candor, and sincerity, and present the results of modern 
scholarship on the themes treated. There will also prob- 
ably be issued this fall a new book on the Bible by Mr. 
Sunderland, giving in compact space and at a moderate 
price a popular treatment of the problems and questions 
raised about the Bible in the light of the higher criti- 
cism, but with an untechnical treatment that will meet 
the needs of the average reader who desires knowledge 
along these lines. 

Under the head of the religious life may be classed 
‘Tides of the Spirit,’’ a book of selections from the re- 
ligious and devotional writings of Martineau edited by 
Albert Lazenby, also a pupil of Martineau. ‘This little 
volume is in the nature of a manual of devout thought 
and rational piety, marked by passages combining clear 
moral vision and clear spiritual judgment. It is the 
only book of selections from Martineau’s writings. Mr. 
Lazenby has written a splendid expository introduction. 
‘‘Anchors of the Soul,’ by Brooke Herford, is a volume 
of sermons representative of his pulpit utterances in the 
later years of his ministry in Boston and London. An 
excellent fifty-page biography of the author by Philip 
H. Wicksteed forms the introduction. The material here 
brought together is exceptionally fine. This is not an 
ordinary book of sermons. ‘‘ Discourses and Essays”’ are 
selections from the works of William Ellery Channing, 
with a brief introductory biography by W. Copeland 
Bowie. If one does not care to peruse the complete 
“Works,” this handier book will itself present most vital 
and perennially fresh essays and sermons of the larger 
volume. 

Of an ethical or literary trend are ‘‘Eutychus and his 
Relations,”’ by Brooke Hereford. These quaint Old World 
pulpit and pew papers are charmingly humorous com- 


-* 
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ments (not solemn homilies) of a keen observer of the 
relationship between pastor and people, written from a 
layman’s point of view and embodying much witty phi- 
losophy which portrays with zest amusing pictures of the 
minor weaknesses of humanity. For perhaps an obvious 
reason these papers were first published anonymously. 
“The Worth of Enthusiasms”’ is the tentative title of a 
probable manuscript from David Starr Jordan, written 
in his characteristically inspiring vein. The author’s 
sound philosophy and moral earnestness make him a 
splendid exponent of high ideals of living. 

Some slight changes will be made in the catalogues of 
the department. ‘‘The List of Religious Books by Uni- 
tarian Authors” heretofore issued in connection with the 
retail book business of the Association has been trans- 
ferred, and may be had on application, to the ‘‘Unitarian 
Book Room,” under which name all retailing of books at 
25 Beacon Street is now carried on, under the charge of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. In the annually 
issued book ‘‘Bulletin’’ has been listed all live books with 
the American Unitarian Association imprint, except hymn 
and service books, of which a separate ‘‘Descriptive Cir- 
cular” is issued as heretofore. This fall ‘bulletin is the 
most complete and attractive one so far prepared, and 
it is desired to put it into the hands of every one who is 
at all interested in the work of the department, whether 
a purchase is contemplated or not. The word ‘‘Bulle- 
tin’? on the back of a postal card addressed to me will 
bring a copy as soon as it is printed. 

C. L. STEBBINS, Publication Agent. 


Current Topics, 


THE inability of the Russian plenipotentiaries at the 
Conference at Portsmouth, N.H., last week, to accede 
to the modified demands of the Japanese government, 
which include a provision for the payment of an indem- 
nity by Russia and for the retention of the island of 
Sakhalin by Japan, suggested the prospective failure 
of the belligerents to reach an agreement. It was ap- 
parent, at the beginning of the present week, that, unless 
the Japanese government eliminated all reference to 
the payment of an indemnity in any form, the sessions 
of the delegates of the two powers would end, and the 


war in Manchuria would be continued indefinitely. 


Throughout the negotiations in Portsmouth, President 
Roosevelt has been credited with an intelligent activ- 
ity in the direction of inducing both sides to the inter- 
national controversy to modify their positions with 
a view to the restoration of peace. The indications were 
unmistakable, however, that Japan regarded the pay- 
ment of an indemnity by her yet unconquered foe as 
a sine qua non. On all other points involved in the 
negotiations the plenipotentiaries had reached an agree- 
ment by the end of last week. These points include 
every demand which was conveyed to the Russian gov- 
ernment from Tokio at the beginning of the war. On 
Tuesday the unexpected happened when Japan consented 
to waive her demand for indemnity, and peace was 
assured on the basis of a division of Sakhalin between 
Japan and Russia. 
a 


On the eve of the opening session of the inter-Parlia- 
mentary Congress, which began its deliberations in 
Brussels on last Monday, the American group cabled 
to President Roosevelt a message, congratulating him 
upon his ‘‘commendable and masterly efforts in the cause 
of peace, which, regardless of the immediate results, 


have challenged the admiration of the world.” Rep- 


resentative Bartholdt presented his draft of a model ar- 
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bitration treaty and his plan for a permanent interna- 
tional parliament. Article I., which outlines the scope 
of the treaty, reads as follows: ‘‘All differences which 
grow out of the interpretation or enforcement of trea- 
ties, which concern diplomatic or consular privileges, 
boundaries, rights of navigation, indemmities, pecuniary 
claims, violations of the right of person or property, vio- 
lations of recognized principles or international law, shall 
be tried by the international courts established under this 
treaty and the Treaty of The Hague, Section 30 et seq.” 


& 


POINTED indications of a strike in the anthracite coal 
fields, possibly involving also the bituminous region 
next spring, were contained in an address by John Mitch- 
ell, president of the: United Mine Workers of America, 
delivered at Manila Park, Pa., on last Saturday. After 
asserting his positive conviction that the recognition 
of the United Mine Workers by the operators and the 
granting of an eight-hour day are prime conditions of 
peace, Mr. Mitchell said: ‘‘What we want to do is to 
have the union recognized in the anthracite region, so 
that we can say to Baer: ‘Here is the labor of 150,000 
men and boys. We want so much for it, and you can 
take it or leave it’; and he will take it, because he can- 
not get along without it.... I want to see industrial 
peace, and I believe that the only manner in which it 
can be brought about is by the recognition of the trade 
union in the making of contracts.” In a recent maga- 
zine article President David Willcox of the Delaware 
& Hudson, one of the so-called ‘‘anthracite roads,”’ 
pointed out what the operators regard as the fallacies 
of Mr. Mitchell’s position. 


WIDE-SPREAD interest in the latest phase of the strug- 
gle between medical science and the ‘‘Great White 
Plague” has been aroused by the publication, at the end 
of last week, of a report on the treatment of pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis by Dr. John F. Russell of the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital. 
The new treatment consists primarily of a scientific 
building up of the tissues by means of the regular ad- 
ministration of vegetable juices. By this treatment, 
it is pointed out, forty-five permanent cures have been 
effected since experiments were begun in 1898. The 
striking advantage of the new system over the old lies 
in the fact that the treatment can be successfully ap- 
plied in the tenements of crowded cities, and does not 
necessarily require for its successful outcome the re- 
moval of the patient to ideal geographical conditions. 
In brief, the theory of the Post-Graduate Hospital is 
that consumption can be cured more readily by nutri- 


tion than by medication. 


AN energetic attack upon the tendency to disfran- 
chise the negro in various Southern States, and particu- 
larly in Maryland, was made by Charles J. Bonaparte, 
Secretary of the Navy, in an address before the Re- 
publican State Editorial Association in Baltimore on 
Tuesday of last week. In discussing the proposed dis- 
franchising constitutional amendment in his native 
State, Mr. Bonaparte said: ‘“‘I can hardly treat as 
argument, even as sophistry, the bald and impudent 
falsehoods which are published—for the most part, I 
must say, anonymously—in support of the amendment. 
What can you say to a man who tells you that it will 
be a safeguard against an ignorant suffrage? A would-be 
voter need not know how to read a section of the Con- 
stitution or to read anything. He need not even know 
his letters to be registered. On the other hand, the 
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successors of Chief Justice McSherry, or of President 
Remsen, or of Cardinal Gibbons, or of Bishop Paret, or any- 
body you please, in fact, might be readily disfranchised.”’ 


ad 


FRESH complications in the Franco-German dispute 
concerning the reorganization of Morocco were “indi- 
cated at the end of last week by the failure of the sultan 
to release a French citizen, for whose recent arrest an 
energetic demand for indemnity of $2,000 has been 
made by the French minister at Tangier. It was sus- 
pected when the incident first became an international 
affair that the attitude of the sultan would be stiffened 
by German influence, and that the activity of the Mo- 
roccan police would present a grave problem to the For- 
eign Office in Paris. Such an exertion of diplomacy 
was emphatically disclaimed by Germany, and there 
were indications that the German minister in Morocco 
was applying pressure upon the sultan’s advisers to 
bring about a prompt compliance with the French de- 
mands. The fact remains, however, that a week after 
France had conveyed her protest to the Moroccan au- 
thorities the French subject in whose behalf the French 
government was developing a nervous activity was 
still under arrest; and the sultan was declaring by his 
inaction an inability or unwillingness to bring about 
his release, and indemnify him for his arrest. 


Brevities. 


Bishop Potter sets twenty minutes as the utmost 
length of a sermon. Not from him or from any other 
man who has much to say and knows how to say it. 


A memorial to the late Archbishop Temple was un- 
veiled last month in Canterbury Cathedral. The world 
moves. This is the Temple whose paper in ‘‘Essays and 
Reviews” so horrified the English parsons forty years ago. 


Yes, it does move. Here are resident members of the 
senate of the University of Cambridge, begging the arch- 
bishops to drop the damnatory clauses from the Athana- 
sian creed, as ‘‘a grave offence to the consciences of a large 
and increasing number of loyal Churchmen.”’ 


This is sad news from England that paupers are rap- 
idly increasing, and that the authorities are alarmed at 
the physical degeneracy of the lower classes. One cause 
of the latter is that many children do not get enough to 
eat. Not since 1873 has there been so much pauperism. 


The Christian Socialist of Danville, Il., prints a ser- 
mon by one of our former ministers, Rev. George E. 
Littlefield, delivered in the Baptist church of that place, 
which shows that he has not lost the earnestness which 
his earlier associates valued in him. We agree with him 
in hoping for a better social order than we have, however 
we may doubt the socialism which he preaches, 


Why not a sabbatical year for ministers as well as for 
professors? ‘The college sends its brethren abroad every 
seventh year on half pay, counting itself amply repaid by 
the new knowledge, contact with great scholars, and 
view of work from a distance which the teacher, perhaps 
most of all men prone to fall into ruts, gains by the change. 
Why would not the church be as well repaid by doing 
the same for its preacher and pastor? 


One church keeps its authoritative bearing. Here is 
a passage from a Catholic’s contribution to a ‘‘Sympo- 
sium” on church-going: ‘‘All Catholics, unless disabled 
by illness or excused by other cause of equal gravity, 
must attend mass, the morning sacrifice. ... To miss it 
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wilfully or for fear of a slight bodily discomfort is grievous 
sin. ... There are no novelties to draw them, either in 
preaching or in ritual,—always the same gospel, always 
the same sacrifice.” 


Letters to the Editor, 


Academic Freedom. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

An editorial on ‘‘Academic Freedom” in the Register 
for July 6 deals with a not unimportant subject in a way 
which I venture to think hardly worthy either of, the 
theme or of the educational principles for which Unita- 
rianism, even in the especially difficult case of theological 
seminaries, has been accustomed to stand. I wish, there- 
fore, to beg a little space in which to indicate an essential 
point in the question, which the editorial appears to me 
to overlook. 

There is a principle of academic freedom entirely dis- 
tinct from the common civil right of freedom of speech, 
with which your editorial seems oddly to confuse it. 
You advise a teacher, whose views are likely to ‘‘ disturb 
his colaborers and the constituency of the institution 
which supports him,” to step out and speak his mind as 
a layman. The only objection to such a rule is that 
it is completely incompatible with the existence of the 
sort of institution commonly known as a university, and 
with the retention of professional self-respect by those 
teachers, in such institutions, whose views do not happen 
to ‘“‘disturb the constituency which supports them.” 
For a university has a special social function and a uni- 
versity teacher has a specific social réle which carries 
with it a corresponding prerogative. A university is 
primarily a congregation of professional scholars who 
impart the results of their scholarship to others. And 
a scholar, if he is to fulfil his function in the scheme of 
things, must, in his specialty, .deal directly with the 
sources of truth, and utter only what, and precisely what, 
he there himself finds. Since, then, a university exists 
in order that scholars may exist and teach, it consequently 
exists in order that certain men may devote themselves 
to thus finding out things for themselves, without ulterior 
interests and without external influences. It therefore 
ceases to deserve the name of university if the teaching 
of its members in any degree reflects, or is limited by, 
not what they, at first hand, find reason to believe, 
but what the general public believes, or what men in 
other specialties believe, or what the non-scholars who 
give the institution money believe. And this means— 
within the limits of ordinary sanity and the simple funda- 
mentals of the commonly accepted morality—the com- 
plete liberty of the qualified scholar, enside the university, 
to see facts for himself, and to tell what he sees. Society 
needs such an institution as the real university, and the 
public influence of the university and its power of in- 
tellectual leadership are conditioned upon the recognized 
disinterestedness and open-mindedness of the scholar’s 
work. The scholar must, then, insist that, in the inter- 
est of society itself, the tenure of office in his profession 
shall be such as to put his work beyond the reach of 
rational suspicion, which means that he must have no 
obvious worldly motive for discovering or uttering any- 
thing but that which his personal inquiry presents to 
him as truth. No outsider should have the right to say 
of the scholar that after all his children’s bread depends 
upon his convincing himself of certain views; and no 
man should have the right to say of the university that 
the teachings heard within its walls are not the pure 
products of scholarship, but are predetermined or hedged 
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about by the preferences of the men who provide the 

funds. It is a recognition of this principle that I regret 

to miss in the editorial that has tempted me to claim so 

much of the Register’s space. ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY. 
MARBURG, GERMANY. 


Chant du Semeur.* 


UN SEMEUR. 


Quand la neige est disparue, 
Les grands beeufs de ma charrue 
Vont trainer le soc tranchant 
Dans le sol de mon vieux champ. 
Je les suis, dos au couchant, 
Pour semer la jeune graine 

Dans la plaine. 


LES SEMEURS. 


Séme a pleine main 
Le grain 

Dans la bonne terre. 
Espére, 

Espére en demain, 

Et va ton chemin 

En semant le grain. 


UN SEMEUR. 


Sur la glébe découverte, 
Ma main droite grande ouverte, 
Lentement, semble bénir 
La moisson de l’avenir 
Que l’été verra jaunir. 
Et le ciel bleu sur ma téte 
Est en féte. 


LES SEMEURS. 
Séme a pleine main, etc. 


UN SEMEUR. 


Sans repos et sans fatigue 

Tout le jour, mon bras prodigue 

La semence au sillon noir, 

Et, rempli d’un grand espoir, 

Je chante en rentrant, le soir, 

Quand je vois mon toit qui fume 
Dans le brume. 


LES SEMEURS. 
Séme a pleine main, etc. 


The Vine-dressets’ Festival. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Rarely does the sun look down upon a more beautiful 
picture than he saw in Vevey, Switzerland, during the 
early part of August. There was, first, the great natural 
amphitheatre in which the little town lies, a circle of 
hills and mountains, broken only by the lake of Geneva, 
whose blue, blue waters lap the shores on one side. 
Within this there has been built a temporary amphi- 
theatre, capable of seating 12,500 people, with a great 
central space, like the orchestra of a Greek theatre, where 
1,800 persons, besides chariots and flocks and herds, may 
easily play their part in the six performances to be given. 
Above the high walls tower the picturesque roofs of the 
houses and a few tall trees, while the green hill-tops 
dotted with villas look down on the scene, and the jagged 
Dent du Midi peers over the distant horizon. An azure 
and an unclouded sky gives light and warmth, while a breeze 
from the lake modifies the rays of this almost Italian 
sun, 

It is the Féte des Vignerons, to which throngs of people 


* The Song of the Sower, as sung at the Féte des Vignerons, Vevey, Switzerland. 
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have come, hundreds to be disappointed because there 
1s not room for another soul on the crowded benches. 
For years many of them have waited, hoping some time 
to see the pretty pageant of which their fathers and their 
grandfathers had told them, and, now that they are at 
the very door, entrance is denied them. It is a pity. 
The price of admission runs from two francs to twenty- 
five; but every ticket has been sold, and only the happy 
possessors of that grape-green strip of paper may see the 
beautiful féte. 

The whole affair is carried out by the society known 
now as La Louable Conjrérie, though early in the sixteenth 
century it was called the Abbaye de l’Agriculture de Vevey, 
and it is believed that this organization existed as far 
back as 1536. . Its object is to look after the culture of 
the grape, which clothes the hillsides all about Vevey. 
It visits the vineyards several times a year, gives prizes 
for those best cultivated, reproves the negligent vine- 
dresser and feasts the industrious. It issues instructions 
as to methods, and in general has an eye to this great in- 
dustry. 

During the last century there were held four festivals, 
increasing in importance, in expense, and in beauty. 
The cost ran from 3,227 francs in 1797 to 289,435 in 
1889. The number of those witnessing the representa- 
tions rose from 2,000 in the eighteenth century up to 
100,000 in the last, the number of those taking part in- 
creasing in proportion. But with these great changes the 
main end has never been forgotten. The banner still 
bears the device ‘‘Ora et labora” (‘‘Pray and labor’’), 
and the Confrérie is as strict as ever in forbidding the 
planting of any but the best kinds of vines, and in pre- 
venting the setting out of strawberry plants and vege- 
tables in the vineyards; and those who have been most 
obedient are accorded the first places in the ranks of 
those who take part in the Fest. The councillors who 
manage the Conjrérie are descendants of those who did 
the same work generations ago, and to be included in 
the list of sergneurs-abbés is the highest honor a cultivator 
of Vevey could ask. Rich and poor, owner and peasant, 
all work together to make the society useful and the cele- 
bration a success. 

Exactly at the moment announced, eight o’clock in 
the morning, the cannons boom from brazen throats, the 
chimes from the church tower mingle with the strokes of 
the clock, the drums beat, and the fifes shriek as the 
three crimson curtains are parted, and under the beau- 
tiful Greek portals the procession enters. Five fine 
bands, each in its own color, but all in ancient garb, 
furnish music, in addition to the great orchestra, whose 
conductor, M. Gustave Doret, is also the composer of 
much of the music used. A powdered wig, a handsome 
coat, with lace at his wrists and on his breast, well set 
off his fine features. 

- It is no longer the vine alone that is celebrated, though 

that is the climax to which everything leads. The four 
seasons in their relation to country life and agriculture 
are depicted in real and genuine fashion. There is a de- 
lightful neglect of everything pertaining to the city or 
the artificial life of the big town. It is a glorification, 
a beatification, of the homely life of the field and the 
vineyard; and surely no peasant can share in this, either 
as spectator or actor, without feeling the beauty and 
the poetry that may lie in his daily toil. 

To give a complete description of this remarkable fes- 
tival would demand too much space. In brief, it may 
be said that it consisted of a procession, dances, and sing- 
ing, the singing accompanied by all sorts of action taken 
from agricultural life, hay-making, harvesting, wine- 
making, etc. 

Several large floats, of excellent design and well finished, 
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served as chariots for the three divinities of spring, sum- 
mer, and fall. They were piled high with babies and chil- 
dren in costume. An escort of about thirty persons in 
Greek dress attended each car. The first, on which sat 
the Goddess of Spring, clad in blue and white, was drawn 
by two yokes of superb great oxen, cream-colored and 
garlanded with flowers. ‘The second bore Ceres, in red 
and white, her oxen and attendants wearing her colors, 
brilliant poppies and Korn flowers. 

Autumn was represented by a slender Bacchus, in 
tiger skins, seated upon a lofty throne, with fauns and 
satyrs attending him, in marvellously fine costumes, and 
with tiger skins across the backs of his six handsome 
black horses. 

‘The priestesses for these various divinities sang, in turn, 
the invocation to the god, and the choruses responded,— 
ploughmen and other workers for the spring, harvesters 
for the summer, and those employed in raising the grapes 
and making the wine for the autumn. Extremely pretty 
dances followed the singing in each case, the various im- 
plements and utensils carried by the singers and dancers 
adding picturesqueness to the scene, as in the haymakers’ 
dance, where the men with their shining scythes and the 
girls with their pretty Swiss rakes handled them with so 
much ease and grace, or in the harvesters’, where the 
boys had sickles and the girls small sheaves of wheat. 

Winter was represented by the hunters and _ fishers, 
with guns and nets, and by the woodchoppers, with 
sledges piled high with logs and pine branches, and 
further by the joys of home, including a wedding proces- 
sion, both bride and bridegroom dressed in white, save 
for his scarlet waistcoat. Then came a charming wed- 
ding dance, among the dancers being twenty-two couples 
in the costumes of the twenty-two cantons of Switzer- 
land. In the wedding procession was an old-fashioned 
two-wheeled cart loaded with old-time furniture, such as 
a bride would go to housekeeping with,—kitchen utensils, 
a flax wheel, a dresser, a chest of drawers, chairs, and 
a cradle, all profusely carved and dark with use and age. 

One of the most beautiful dances was that of the dead 
leaves, executed by scores of girls in Greek drapery in all 
the tones and shades of falling leaves,—not the bravery 
of American forests, but russets, browns, faded greens, 
yellows, and wood colors. Each girl wore a veil or broad 
scarf which she held extended as she raced and danced 
to the brisk music; and, as they flitted in and out in the 
convolutions of the dance, it was most suggestive of forest 
leaves astir in an autumn wind. 

The dance of the fauns, satyrs, and bacchantes, was 
also striking and in excellent taste. There is always 
something to dread in seeing such a wild and hilarious 
dance, but good taste was not once offended. Joy and 
mirth were the notes of the dance. Indeed, of the whole 
representation it may be said that it was dignified and 
gracious from first to last. The songs were, many of 
them, beautiful, and the music in keeping. Interwoven 
with the modern music were some of the old-time folk- 
songs, among others the always loved ‘‘Ranz des Vaches’’; 
and, when the cowherds sang it, at each refrain gently 
shaking the great musical bells (bells a foot in diameter) 
that hung from the necks of the herd of cows, the audi- 
ence went quite wild with delight. 

Flowers and fruits, artificial and natural, were used in 
great profusion and excellent taste. Among the flowers, 
along with Swiss Edelweiss and Alpine Rosen, one’s heart 
thrilled a little to see the American goldenrod, our com- 
monest roadside variety, now cultivated in Europe, and 
making gay even the streets of Paris, where a little nose- 
gay of it may be bought at many a corner for a sou. 

Only one accustomed to the giving of plays could ap- 
preciate the exactness of detail, the precision in minute 
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things, that characterized the whole performance. The 
trained eye saw not only: the exquisite harmony of color 
everywhere maintained, the accuracy of the Greek dress 
as a whole, the fair proportion in the different parts of 
the pageant, but it was also noticeable that nothing was 
forgotten in any department. 

In the harvest procession, for instance, not only were 
there the sheaves of wheat, the mill, with the wheel turn- 
ing, the donkey, with the bag of flour across his back, and 
other things showing the products of the harvest, but, 
as one of the by-products, if one may so say, there were 
carried aloft two beehives, woven of the wheaten straw. 
And that is but a sample of what might have been no- 
ticed dozens of times, showing the intelligent thought put 
into the preparation for this festival. 

The costumes were the genuine thing. Many of them 
must have come down the family path for generations. 
Those made for the occasion were what they seemed to 
be, not cheese-cloth imitations. ‘The Greek dresses were 
soft, clinging woollens or crépey cottons that fell about 
the tall women’s feet like the draperies of a Greek god- 
dess. The hunters and fishermen wore heavy material 
and real skins; the herdsmen, handwoven garments of 
wool, soft and yellow with age, while fleeces hung from 
their shoulders, as pliable as a linen cloth. The shepherd 
lads were dressed in lambs’ fleeces, four for each garment, 
with a belt, their bare brown legs, arms, and tanned faces 
making a fine contrast to the snow like wool. In the 
cortege that paraded the streets at the close of the per- 
formance one had a chance to see these things close at 
hand, and, the closer one came to them, the more admira- 
ble was the whole make-up of each individual. Then, 
too, one saw even better how and why each fitted so well 
into his part; for the men and the women, the boys and 
the girls, were, as a rule, what they pretended to be. If 
one. priestess, who had much to sing, was a real artist 
from Berlin, hired for the occasion, there were hundreds 
who had been trained by real life to do the things they 
seemed to do, who do them daily, in fact. Indeed, if 
the men who pretended to thresh the wheat as they sang 
had not known how to do it, they would have given 
their heads many a sad thwack; and, if the shepherd lads 
who kept the flock of sheep in solid phalanx and steady 
motion had not known how to guide their flock, there 
would have been a fine scattering of live stock, with 
horses, colts, donkeys, foals, sheep, lambs, goats, kids, 
cows, oxen, and a fine little bull in the orchestra at the 
same time. But so harmonious was*everything that, 
even when the cattle lowed at this strange adventure in 
their lives, they lowed in perfect unison with the orches- 
tra. 

The smoking altar, about which the priestess and her 
attendants stood, and on which were laid offerings of fruits 
and flowers and grain, and before which libations were 
poured, made the thing seem somewhat Greek perhaps, 
but the words sung were of universal spirit. It was a 
nature festival. Taken as a whole, it was a wonderfully 
interesting thing to have seen, a sentiment which would 
be echoed by the hundreds who crowded the roofs, sitting 
on the very chimney tops, as well as by the twelve thou- 
sand who sat for four hours in the broiling sun without 
once standing up. And the 1,800 actors would probably 
also agree, for they seemed to have a fine time as they 
danced and sang. Assuredly, even their good trainers 
never taught them all the things they did so easily and 
so naturally. Their acting was a happy union of the real 
and the theatrical, as the representation itself was a beau- 
tiful blending of the actual and the ideal. 

When Vevey will next invite the world to her famous 
Féte des Vignerons we do not know. If she waits again 
for a quarter of a century, we shall not be there. But 
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the younger generation now growing up should make a 
minute of a future possible delight in a day on Lake 
Leman when the vine-dressers shall be holding high 
holiday. 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


A Free Thinker and Plain Speaker. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


“‘What made us free thinkers?’ said the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen to Mr. Moncure Conway. ‘‘Why, reading the 
Bible.” The friendship of these two men—coevals, 
like-minded in many matters, and equally characterized 
by unflinching sincerity and hatred of cant—is known 
to all readers of Mr. Conway’s Autobiography. The 
appearance now of a new edition of Stephen’s Miscella- 
nies reawakens interest in the English free thinker and 
popular essayist, and prompts the query, Who of his 
many friends is to give us his biography? That it will 
be well worth reading is easily gathered from such items 
of personal reference as his books contain. ° 

Although Leslie Stephen in his last years declared, 
‘“‘T have no reason to think that the story of my inner life 
would be in the least interesting, and, were it interesting, 
I should still prefer to keep it to myself,” yet such glimpses 
of that inner life as his published writings afford are ex- 
tremely interesting. Especially delightful is his quiet 
humor,—‘‘a humor with American touches,’ says Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, ‘‘that our men rarely attempt.” In 
his life of his brother James Fitzjames, Leslie narrates 
incidentally, and with one of these touches of dry humor: 
“In 1840 my mother observed certain peculiarities in 
me, which she took at first for indications of precocious 
genius. After a time, however, she consulted an emi- 
nent physician, who informed her that they were really 
symptoms of a disordered circulation. He added that 
I was in a fair way to become feeble in mind and de- 
formed in body, and strongly advised that I should be 
sent to school.”” Some of his father’s traits are signifi- 
cant: high ideals, an admirable reticence, traces of as- 
ceticism, and a fine literary taste are apparent. He 
once smoked a cigar, and found it so delicious that he 
never smoked another. He took snuff, until one day 
it occurred to him that snuff was superfluous, whereupon 
the box was solemnly emptied out of the window and 
never refilled. His son, although a professed lover of 
the weed, has been pictured by Mr. Meredith as some- 
thing of an ascetic: a ‘‘Phcebus Apollo turned fasting 
friar” is what he is called in the person of Vernon Whit- 
ford in ‘‘The Egoist.” Although the family belonged, 
perhaps, mainly from early association, to the Clapham 
(evangelical) section of the English Church, all expres- 
sion of religious emotion was discouraged in the children 
by both father and mother, to whom ‘‘the needless rev- 
elation of the deeper feelings seemed to be a kind of spir- 
itual indelicacy.”” Though plays and balls were not at- 
tended, yet the children were not taught to regard such 
recreations as proofs of human depravity, and conse- 
quently these amusements ‘‘had neither the charm of 
early association nor the attractions of forbidden fruit.” 
Significant of much is a little incident recorded in the 
mother’s diary. ‘‘Did you ever know your father to 
do a thing because it was pleasant?’ she one day asked 
Fitzjames. ‘‘Yes, once,’ was the reply, ‘‘when he 
married you.” 

Our “lean, long walker and scholar,” as he is further 
styled in ‘‘The Egoist,” has left a record of some of his 
mountain-climbing exploits in his ‘‘Playgrounds of 
Europe.” And are they not also written in the books 
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of Murray and Baedeker? In more than half earnest 
he has declared the love of walking to be a mark of moral 
worth. Of his life at Cambridge, both as undergrad- 
uate and as university don, he has left us a fairly com- 
plete picture. In those haleyon days, as we read, he 
had an unquestioning faith in the Cambridge ideals,—a 
faith that seems not wholly to have deserted him in 
after-years. ‘‘To me, for example,” he humorously 
confesses, ‘“‘‘Senior wrangler’ is still a title exciting an 
almost superstitious veneration. I have, in later days, 
been able to speak to poets and philosophers, to states- 
men and even to bishops, without actual collapse. But, 
when in company with a Senior wrangler, I am conscious 
of being formed of inferior clay.”” But he admits that 
he found at Cambridge no spiritual guide, no Emerson 
or Carlyle, to point him to the promised land; for, he 
writes, there was no such man there. ‘‘Our teachers 
preached common sense, and’ common sense said, Stick 
to your triposes, grind at your mill, and don’t set the 
universe in order till you have taken your bachelor’s 
degree.’’ But, if enthusiasm for his accredited guides 
in the paths of learning rarely glowed with a white heat, 
there were not wanting idols for his worship in the pages 
of English literature. Luckily for him and his fellows, 
he tells us, the doctrine that English language and lit- 
erature should be made a part of college education had 
not yet been promulgated. The students read what they 
liked and because they liked it,—the only kind of reading 
he ever found of much profit. ‘‘At that time of life,” 
he further writes, looking back over fifty years of dis- 
illusion, ‘‘one still believes in arguing. One has a touch- 
ing faith in one’s power of putting one’s own ideas into 
other people’s minds,—a fact which seems to become 
more impossible the longer one lives. The demon has 
not yet whispered that nothing can be said which has 
not already been said, and said much better, or that 
arguing means only airing your own strongest preju- 
dices.’”” Some years later, when be joined the Meta- 
physical Society, he had convincing proof of the futility 
of argument. Each member of that interesting assem- 
bly of talkers and writers remained at the end exactly 
where he had stood at the beginning, if not even more 
strongly intrenched in his own opinions. 

Stephen was for nine years fellow and tutor at Trinity 
Hall, where his friend Henry Fawcett was also in resi- 
dence; and the two appear to have given their college a 
reputation for radicalism. Mr. Conway tells of a Tory 
squire who wished to enter his son at Trinity Hall, where 
his ancestors had been educated, but hesitated on ac- 
count of the extremely advanced opinions said to pre- 
vail there. On consulting Stephen and Fawcett in the 
matter; he was gravely informed by the blind don that 
the college had at one time been somewhat infected with 
anti-conservatism; but, he added, ‘‘we have now greatly 
moderated our views, and shall be contented simply 
with disestablishment of the Church and the abolition 
of the throne.’”’ Father and son retired in haste. The 
terms on which Stephen held his fellowship required him 
to take holy orders; but, as time passed, and he found 
himself called upon to participate in devotional services 
where the story of the flood or of Joshua’s staying the 
sun to massacre the Amorites was solemnly read as an 
authentic and edifying narrative, creditable to the wis- 
dom and goodness of Jehovah, he felt it increasingly 
impossible to remain in the Church. He quotes with 
evident relish the closing words of one of Maurice’s Old 
Testament lectures. Discussing Jacob’s shabby treat- 
ment of his brother Esau, the lecturer, after noticing 
the usual apologies, was forced to add: ‘‘After all, my 
brethren, this story illustrates the tendency of the spir- 
itual man in all ages to.be a liar and a sneak.”’ ‘‘Not 
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being a spiritual man,” says Stephen, ‘‘I must have de- 
served one or both of these epithets had I continued to 
set forth as solemn truths narratives which I could not 
spiritualize, and which seemed to me to be exploded 
legends implying a crude and revolting morality.” He 
acknowledges that he had at one time felt a hankering 
for a comfortable ecclesiastical berth, and he even con- 
ceived that, with the Broad Church and the higher criti- 
cism of these later days, it might not have been so very 
hard to follow old Hobbes’s advice and ‘‘swallow your 
pill without chewing it.’’ Bishops, he admits, have fallen 
on evil days; but he should dearly have liked a deanery. 
However, it was not to be, and most of his readers will 
heartily congratulate themselves that he did not retire 
to the fat slumbers of the Church (as Gibbon might 
have expressed it) instead of taking up the pen. It is 
interesting to note the young writer’s modest ambition 
to be able to turn out an acceptable newspaper article. 
Poetry he seems not to have attempted. ‘‘I have,” he 
relates, ‘‘always had the difficulty which Jonathan Oldbuck 
tells us prevented him from being a poet: I could not 
write verses.”’ 

After all, what one most admires in Leslie Stephen, 
both as writer and as man, is his thorough intellectual 
and ethical honesty, his hatred of cant, his dislike of vain 
ostentation. ‘‘No flowers,” the unprinted motto of 
the great dictionary whose earlier volumes he edited, 
was no less hisown. He had Carlyle’s abhorrence of in- 
sincerity. To them both cant was organized hypocrisy, 
the art, as Froude puts it, ‘‘of making things seem what 
they were not,’’—an art so deadly that it killed the very 
souls of those who practised it, carrying them beyond 
the stage of conscious falsehood into a belief in their 
own illusions, and reducing them to the wretchedest 
of possible conditions, that of being sincerely insincere. 
Frankly and cheerfully agnostic and utilitarian in his 
doctrine he certainly was, but to the charge of being 
a materialist he ventured to say, in good-natured remon- 
strance, ‘‘I do not think that I am one in any fair sense 
of the word, but I willingly leave it to others to label 
me with such tickets as they please in the museum of 
monstrosities.’’ Finally we cannot close with a heartier 
encomium than that of Crossjay Patterne on Vernon 
Whitford, ‘‘I like him because he’s always the same, and 
you’re not positive about some people.” 


Death. 


I see no reason why I should hesitate to tell you how 
I myself feel about death; for I seem to have a clearer 
view of it, the nearer I approach it. My belief is that 
your father, Publius Scipio, and yours, Caius Leelius, 
men of the highest renown and my very dear friends, are 
living, and are living the only life that truly deserves to 
be called life. Indeed, while we are shut up in this 
prison of the body, we are performing a heavy task laid 
upon us by necessity; for the soul of celestial birth is 
forced down from its supremely high abode and, as it 
were, plunged into the earth, a place uncongenial with its 
divine nature and its eternity. I believe, indeed, that 
the gods disseminated souls and planted them in human 
bodies that there might be those who should hold the 
earth in charge, and, contemplating the order of celes- 
tial beings, should copy it in symmetry and harmony of 
life. 

In Xenophon the elder Cyrus says, in dying, ‘‘Do not 
imagine, my beloved sons, that, when I go from you, I 
shall be nowhere or shall cease to be. For, while I was 
with you, you did not see my soul; but you inferred its 
existence from the things which I did in this body. Be- 
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lieve, then, that I am the same being, even though you 
do not see me at all.’ ‘The fame of illustrious men would 
not remain after their death if the souls of those men 
did nothing to perpetuate their memory. Indeed, I 
never could be persuaded that souls live while they are 
in mortal bodies and die when they depart from them, 
not yet that the soul becomes void of wisdom on leaving 
a senseless body; but I have believed that, when, freed 
from all corporeal existence, it begins to be pure and entire, 
it then is wise.—Cucero. 


Venice and the Venetians. 


The charm of Venice has often been described and its 
unique appeal to the visitor analyzed; but it has been 
the period of decay that has chiefly occupied the minds 
of its students and is now best known and usually mis- 
conceived. In ‘‘A Short History of Venice,’’ written 
by William Roscoe Thayer, and published last spring by 
the Macmillan Company of New York, the author sets 
forth the true greatness of Venice in a way to capture 
the imagination, and not only make past scenes live 
again, but to give the reader an understanding of the 
successive episodes which best reveal the national spirit. 
He indicates the unparalleled opportunity here offered 
to study the rise, growth, and decline of an important 
political system, and shows that the debt which the world 
owes to Venice is even greater than is generally recog- 
nized. The glowing paragraphs, which we quote by 
permission, show not the care with which Mr. Thayer 
has marshalled his facts and pointed out the influences 
leading to structural changes in the national life, but the 
spirit in which he approached his work. 


Dead, long ago, the last Doge of Venice; dead the 
gay throngs which last attended him; the golden Bu- 
centaur is dust; the ducal palace, St. Mark’s Church, 
—nay, Venice herself,—are become but a three days’ 
wonder for modern tourists, who ‘‘nod and peer and hurry 
on,’’—a gallery for the esthetic, a musing-haunt for the 
thoughtful few. So fades away the glory of the world! 

‘‘And what,’’ asks the muser, before whom the vision 
of this splendor has floated, ‘‘what does it signify? 
Is it but the pomp—the unrivalled pomp—and the 
vanity of a wicked world? ‘The colors have fed the eye, 
the pageants have bewitched the imagination,—is that 
all?”’ Ah, no! Through those fleeting shows Venice 
embodied qualities which no other state has had in like 
degree. She taught the world the meaning of magnifi- 
cence; she set it an example in dignity. We have heard 
much of the ceremonial of Spain; but ceremonial is not 
magnificence. The mere description of the gorgeous 
costumes of the Magyar nobles dazzles us; but costume 
is not magnificence. Ceremonial may be dull: the 
Spanish punctilio was stiff beyond the verge of the lu- 
dicrous. That is not dignity. We cannot associate 
magnificence with either the German or the Englishman 
or the American. The Prussian, at the utmost, can or- 
ganize an imposing military review. ‘The English have 
never had the artistic sense, nor the taste, which under- 
lies magnificence. They have ever taken their pleasures 
sadly; and, while Englishmen may possess a noble 
carriage and countenances of high-bred dignity, they do 
not group well, but remain rigidly isolated, too conscious 
of themselves to be willing to blend well in masses, which 
are the elements of a great pageant. Americans have all 
the English defects, and too often they lack even the 
English dignity. The French, too, have had little con- 
ception of magnificence,—assuredly, they have mani- 
fested no genius for it. They still point to the Grand 
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Monarque—that paltry manikin, with his full-bottomed 
wig, padded calves, and red-heeled pumps—and to his 
entourage of titled lackeys as their highest type of dignity 
and magnificence, or they recall the display of the Third 
Napoleon, which was, after all, only silly tinsel and milli- 
nery, the stuff which theatrical pomps, performed me- 
chanically after much drill, are made of. 

But the Venetians were magnificent by nature. This 
quality developed in them just as a genius for music 
develops in other races, and it expressed itself in pageants 
more and more splendid as their wealth increased. A 
dignity, likewise inborn, never forsook them. ‘The spirit 
of Beauty, which was their peculiar dower, took great 
companies of men and women and composed them into 
moving pictures, as wonderful in their way as are the 
enduring masterpieces which that same spirit wrought 
on canvas, in mosaic, and in marble. Every class—the 
noble, the religious, the commercial, the artisan, the 
plebeian—had its place in the festivals; and, at the 
head of them all, linked to all in this manifestation of 
common interests, was the Doge. 

That Beauty may be not merely the ornament, but 
the very body of Power, this surely is One thing that 
Venice can teach us. We moderns command inexhaust- 
ible reservoirs of Power; but of visible Beauty, how 
slight is our understanding, how beggarly our product! 
We look out, for the most part, on a sepia-tinted world. 
Venice bids us learn the delight, not merely physical, 
which color can bring. To be gorgeous, but not bar- 
baric, magnificent, but not pompous, dignified, but not 
stiff, these are gifts which presuppose character,—nay, 
they demand character in some respects of rarer fibre 
than that in which resides many of the virtues which 
we magnify. Those gifts the Venetians had. 

Venice proclaimed the joy of life,—the glow of health, 
the exhilaration of conquest, the sweetness of prosperity, 
the confidence which comes with mastery. Was it not 
well that once in recorded history one nation should 
dare to proclaim that life on earth is passing good? 
There is no danger that races or men will be long allowed 
to forget the transitoriness of the human lot, or its horrors 
and failures and bereavements. Fate sees to it that 
each generation shall witness, for a warning and a sign, 
the collapse of empire. Time is busy ‘‘turning old glories 
into dreams.”’ 

“Restless is wealth, the nerves of power 
Sink like a lute’s in rain. 
The gods lend only for an hour 

And then take back again.” 
But to transmute wealth and power into joy, to live 
grandly, as/if the gods had not merely lent for an hour, 
but had given for eternity, bespeaks great character. 
Joy is so much rarer than virtue, so very rare among 
the powerful and the very rich. 

Remember, too, that the Venetians earned their pros- 
perity,—earned it against unparalleled odds. They 
were brave, industrious, enterprising, prudent. When 
blessings flowed in upon them, they rejoiced with a healthy 
exuberance. ‘‘There is nothing better fora man than... 
that he should make his soul enjoy good in his labor. 
This also I saw, that it was from the hand of God.’’ The 
Venetians recognized that after a hard-won victory the 
triumph is legitimate, that God can be worshipped as 
truly by accepting his gifts and rejoicing in them as by 
renouncing them. No doubt prosperity is the severest 
test of character, as Venice learned when, after many 
centuries, her magnificence had been softened into luxury 
and voluptuousness, and her pageants, though still 
superb, were shown to gratify her pride rather than 
ceremonies born of her strength and joy. Nevertheless, 
five hundred years elapsed between her rise to greatness 
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and the beginning of her decline; and her waning was 
so gradual that for two centuries she seemed in outward 
majesty almost undiminished. 

Throughout her career she inspired in her sons such 
devotion as passes the patriotism of most peoples. They 
revered her as queen, they loved her as mother. Although 
an exclusive oligarchy ruled the state, yet every Venetian 
felt that Venice belonged to him. Saint Mark was the 
patron equally of doge and dustman. The legend which 
all believed, the pageants in which even the humblest 
had his place, sprang out of the heart of the whole people, 
and symbolized the unity which bound all together. 
And life in Venice—mere physical life—was pleasant to a 
larger proportion of the inhabitants and during more 
generations than it has been in any other city. No 
wonder, therefore, that when TJintoret, the greatest of 
all her painters, in so many respects the greatest of all 
painters, was commissioned to decorate the vast wall 
of the Hall of the Great Council, wishing to express the 
feeling of every Venetian toward his incomparable city, 
he chose for his subject Paradise.—W alliam Roscoe Thayer, 
in ‘‘Short History of Venice,”’ published by the Macmillan 
Co. 


The Spiritual Reality. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


‘“‘Canst thou by searching find out God?” The first 
condition of all intelligent inquiry must ever be the 
certainty that, when the object of the quest is discovered, 
the seeker will be able to identify that object as the end 
and aim of his search. Thus a man must be able to posit 
at the outset certain attributes which must exist in the 
object sought. Otherwise, he can have, logically, neither 
the desire for the search nor any intelligent purpose which 
can guide him to the attainment of his desire. 

Even in his search for material things man knows that 
his ideal must first exist, and that it is forever the reality 
of the object which he accepts as its representative. 
No man can remain content with what he can handle. 
It may for a time exceed his expectations, but erelong 
he is sure to be questing for some as yet unattained per- 
fection. The ideal dominates and controls his percep- 
tions: it is the abiding reality. 

Whence comes this power by which man is steadily 
impelled toward perfection? It cannot be an underived 
power, for man is conscious of it only as a prompting to 
seek that which as yet has not become actual to his 
consciousness; yet all human experience agrees that 
man does entertain an ideal of perfection which he does 
not realize, since he finds it to be an ever-enlarging ideal, 
inexorable in its demands and calling constantly to 


‘higher and broader levels of attainment. 


As mathematicians, measuring a small are of a certain 
curve, know that the sweep of the curve does not return 
upon itself, but is infinite, so man, taught by this con- 
stantly increasing demand for perfection,—imperative, 
yet not self-derived,—concludes that there is, in truth, 
no perfection short of that which is infinite. Men have 
given this concept many names. The most familiar 
name to us is God. 

Man has a right to demand two things of any system 
that undertakes to teach him regarding God. It must be 
one that he can accept intellectually: it must be a power 
that can and does, demonstrably, make his life, better 
and happier. The mathematician may content himself 
with the knowledge that the curve is infinite, although he 
has but a very small arc for his measurements; but man 
is forever impelled to travel beyond the measured arc 
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along the infinite curve. The mere intellectual perception 
that perfection is infinite avails little to the man who is 
bidden to remain content with such an approximation 
to perfection as he already possesses. 

The God that men would fain know to-day is not the 
Miltonic God, perked up on a throne in a crescent-shaped 
Heaven, the starry universe revolving a little beneath, 
with the realm of Chaos and Old Night around it, Hell at 
the lower portion, and infinite nothingness encompassing 
the whole. Rather it is the God of the vision of Dante, 
the allness of divine Love, in which all things that are 
consist; that self-existent, illimitable Life, infinite in its 
dominion, which leaves neither power nor place for evil; 
absolute, eternal, ever-operative Truth, whose perfect 
realization in man’s consciousness must destroy all con- 
ceptions that are unlike itself. 

This conception of God, which dominated the life, 
teaching, and practice of Jesus of Nazareth, whom Chris- 
tians hold to be the Christ of God, is not simply an in- 
tellectual enlightenment: it is a power which, rightly 
understood, is the power of God unto salvation. 

SALEM, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Ideal Church.* 


BY MISS LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE. 


_Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.—1 Cor. 
xii. 4. 


The great Roman Church, with its forms, ceremonies, 
sacramental observances, papal authority, early super- 
seded the simplicity of apostolic times. A better ac- 
quaintance with the ritual of the religions of the world 
shows us that much of this paraphernalia was borrowed 
from heathen nations, or was a relapse into Jewish cus- 
toms, seeming to prove that these Jewish and heathen 
tendencies are natural to man. 

When Luther perceived that these outward formalities 
no longer served the purpose of leading man to God, 
but had become barriers, keeping the human child away 
from the heavenly Father, he founded the Protestant 
Church on this truth,—that no outward authority can 
separate man from his Maker, that the relation between 
man and God depends on man himself, that the only 
condition of finding our Father is willingness to seek 
him. Thus Luther opened once more the door so long 
closed between the human child and the heavenly Father; 
and for this we, in common with all Protestant Chris- 
tians, owe to him a debt of deep gratitude. But it is 
a law of human nature that, in leaving one danger be- 
hind us, we become exposed to another. Nay, we be- 
come exposed to /wo dangers, a new one arising from 
new conditions, and the old one which is almost sure to 
return in a modified but perfectly recognizable form. 

The theory of Protestantism is that the Christian Church 
offers to its children the blessing of a near and personal 
eommunion with God, but that this is dependent on our 
own choice. The Roman Church demands strict obedi- 
ence to its rules. One church treats its members like 
young children, unable to think or judge for themselves; 
the other, like grown-up children, left free, and expected 
to choose and to govern themselves wisely. 

There can be no doubt that this is a step onward and 
upward. But the expensive price that we pay for a great 
opportunity is that we are at liberty to reject it. We 
smile with loving compassion on the child who thinks 
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that, when he is grown up, he will not have to obey, but 
can do as he pleases; for we know that the self-imposed 
law of conscience is a much sterner one than that of out- 
ward authority. But how do we regard the youth who, 
having outgrown obedience, fails to become a law unto 
himself? And do we not expect the relation of a grown- 
up daughter or son to a parent will be nearer and sweeter 
than that of a young child? The man or woman does 
gladly for a father or mother ten times what can be ex- 
pected from a child. Were it otherwise, we should feel 
that something had failed in the relation. 

How does this apply to the Church question? Here 
is, I think, the end of the clew, and the secret of all diffi- 
culties in bringing our churches individually and col- 
lectively up to our ideal standard. 

The more spiritual the type of religion offered by any 
church, and the less of outward form it enjoins, the 
greater is the need of each individual member for a living, 
inward, religious life; and, the higher the ideal, the 
harder it is to attain to it. The Unitarian Church is the 
least formal of all (except the ‘‘Friend’s’’), and therefore 
it is that our wise and far-sighted founder, Channing, 
said that to Unitarianism would coldness in the religious 
life be more fatal than to any other branch of the Chris- 
tian Church. For we are distinctly and distinctively the 
‘church of the Spirit”; and, if the light within us be 
darkness, how great is that darkness! 

Now, after this preliminary, the question remains, 
What is this to us practically? What are, or ought to 
be, our relations to the Church as it and we actually 


exist? Have we duties toward the Church, and, if so, 
what? Has the Church duties toward us? and what 
are they? 


Here are a few of the answers which are sometimes 
given to this question :— 

The Church is a school, all the members learners. 

The object of the Church is to make spiritual things 
realities to us,—God, heaven, truth, love. 

The object of the Church is to help us to grow. 

The object of the Church is to bring man into relations 
with God. 

The object of the Church is that its members may re- 
ceive good and do good. 

The object of the Church is the study and practice of 
Christianity. 

The object of the Church is to bring about the kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. 

The Church is the body of Christ,—his feet, with which 
to seek the lost; his hands, with which to work for the 
poor and friendless. 

The Church exists for the salvation of souls. 

Does the actual Church fulfil these ideals? or even the 
most modest of them? If not, what is the reason? 

The clew of the difficulty lies just here. The individ- 
uals of whom the Church is composed do not recognize 
their obligations toward it. The magnificent ideal of 
apostolic Christianity, seen clearly by Luther, and by 
him brought forward in opposition to the sacerdotal 
system, is that we have, and need, no priest; for every 
Christian is a priest after the order of Melchizedek,—not 
after the law of official authority, but in virtue of the 
power of a spiritual force and life. 

But when, laying aside outward form, perhaps regard- 
ing it as a burden, we find ourselves not only unable to 
minister to others, but losing what hold we had ourselves 
on spiritual truth and religious life, it is plain that we 
have made no step forward, but have gone backward. 
If, when we try to walk alone, we find ourselves not com- 
ing nearer to our Father’s house nor closer to our Father's 
heart, but alone in a far country, we then begin to look 
again for outward help. This is, I think, a common ex- 
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perience. Unable to rise to the height we desire, we seek 
the remedy in the outward formulas and appliances, 
which are good as means, and mark stages in the religious 
life of individuals and of the race, but ought not to be 
looked upon as essentials. 

But what is it that hinders us, and what is it that will 
help us rise to our ideal and to walk worthy of our call- 
ing? This consideration: As our church makes no out- 
ward claim upon us, we too often do not fully recognize 
any duty toward the church. Now take up, one after 
another, any of our definitions of the object of the Chris- 
tian Church, and see how this attitude toward the Church 
on our part affects it and us. It is a well-recognized 
law that what we receive passively does us little good. 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” and it is 
sometimes even necessary to give, in order to be able to 
receive. This law is well understood in other depart- 
ments of life. A medical student may listen to thou- 
sands of lectures; but he is not considered to be thor- 
oughly taught until he has taken a course in a hospital, 
not as a looker-on, but as himself a practitioner. So 
those who go to church to learn may listen to thousands 
of sermons, clear and brilliant, deep and tender, and, 
except they live what they hear preached, it profits them 
little. Even the intellectual side of religious teaching 
can be thoroughly understood only by those who take 
it in, in order to give it out again. If you want to learn, 
teach. How often we hear some one say: ‘‘I was brought 
up in Boston, went all my life to a Unitarian church. 
Now I am in Colorado or Texas, and I find I do not know 
anything about Unitarianism. I want to learn what it 
ips" 

The Life is the light of man. 

Is it our object to be brought to God by the medium 
of the Church? Still the same. 


“The sweet persuasion of His voice 
Respects thy sanctity of will. 
He giveth day; thou hast thy choice 
To walk in darkness still.” 

We come to God, not by sitting in a pew and hearing 
sermons about him, but by submission, obedience, faith, 
and prayer. Rise up and go to your Father, and your 
Father comes to you. 

If the object of the Church be ‘‘to do good and receive 
good,” let us beware how we emphasize the last clause. 
How often we hear it said, “I do not go to church be- 
cause it does not do me any good.’”’ And yet by seeking 
our own good we destroy our power of receiving it; for 
in religious as in temporal matters a craving, exacting, 
demanding spirit defeats its own end, in religious even 
more than in temporal matters. ‘‘He that seeks to save 
his life shall lose it,’ and ‘‘to him that hath shall be 
given.” It sounds a little paradoxical to require that 
the Church shall serve the spiritual needs of its members, 
and yet that they are not to concern themselves as to 
whether it does serve those needs; but the paradox is 
only apparent. The Church is to do us good, and ought 
to do us good; and yet (as some one told a child in a 
novel that I once read) we do not go to church ‘‘to be 
done good to.”” Take the illustration of the family again. 
Parents ought to do a great deal for their children; and 
yet what should we think of a family where the children 
were in the habit of dwelling on the duties of their parents 
toward them? It would not be a wholesome state, and 
would prevent any healthy relation. 

Again there are those who expect to find in the church 
a response to the natural longing for friendship, com- 
panionship, social relations. In its ideal form, can there 
be anything better on this earth than Christian friend- 
ship? How can this be gained? and how is it lost? I 
think by making it a primary object and seeking it in a 
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perfunctory manner all the charm of a personal relation 
vanishes. Of all things in this world, friendship cannot 
be forced, nor society and social relations. There is 
abundant testimony to the dreariness of society per se— 
perfunctory society, sought as an aim. 

These things are good and delightful as accessories and 
subordinates to higher objects: as definite aims they 
pall. But the friendships that arise between those united 
for study or work have a peculiar charm and sweetness; 
and, as one of our definitions of a church is a union for 
study and work, it offers this blessing—to whom? To 
those who join earnestly and heartily in the objects of 
the church. Do we not feel that our best friendships 
have been formed with those who have worked with us 
for some common aim? And, the higher the aim, the 
better the friendship. The church offers this, not as a 
primary object, but as something which comes of itself, 
naturally. One earnest talk in a Bible class helps us to 
know each other better than twenty years of superficial 
intercourse, 

The pastor of one of our Western churches once called 
on a lady of his parish, who was active and prominent in 
the church life, and asked her to go to see a new member, 
who felt lonely, and complained that the old members 
were not social and did not pay her any attention. ‘Mr. 
C.,”’ said the hostess, ‘‘that isn’t the way to do. If Mrs. 
wants to become acquainted and to make friends, 
let her join heartily in the church work. Then she will 
have all the society she wants, in a natural way and in 
the pleasantest way. But it does no good to sit and 
complain that the members do not call upon her.” 

Slight differences of taste, customs, or education sep- 
arate those who meet on a superficial, conventional basis; 
but, go down deeper and rise higher, and superficial and 
trivial barriers vanish away. When men and women 
care for something real, they lose sight of artificial dis« 
tinctions. 

When this church was founded, it was said to be founded 
on the social principle. This was understood by the 
early members, but I think has since been somewhat mis- 
understood. 

The social principle was followed in contradistinction 
from the sacerdotal, and meant that the members were 
to keep before them the idea that each and all were re- 
sponsible for carrying on the church; that there were to 
be frequent meetings for religious conversation and study; 
that any member who had the gift was to preach or pray; 
that it should not devolve solely on the pastor to preach 
and on the people merely to listen. The ‘“‘social meet- 
ing,’ which was carried on for so many years, was a 
religious meeting for religious conversation, the members 
all joining freely. It was owing largely to this prin- 
ciple that the life of the church was preserved during 
three and a half years when they had neither church 
building nor pastor. The-members met for the commu- 
nion service monthly. I think they also had a young 
men’s Bible class, each member conducting the class in 
turn. 

In this connection let us remember how much good 
might be accomplished by the application of this prin- 
ciple to small and isolated circles of heretics. Pleasant 
as it is to have a large and prosperous church organiza- 
tion, with a settled pastor and an imposing church edifice, 
there is also an advantage in being small, few, and poor, 
without a building and without a settled minister; for 
in such a church every one must take a part. It is clear 
that, where there is no minister, the members must do 
the preaching and praying, visit the sick and dying, and 
comfort the afflicted. Such a church would really be a 
Church of the Spirit. 

A solution is also here for other difficulties, 
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I lately heard of a Unitarian church where the minister 
did not feel like conducting the communion service. 
Some of the members cared for that very much. Why 
should they not conduct it themselves? It is the funda- 
mental idea of Protestantism that there is no official or 
sacerdotal power in a minister, qualifying him for that 
which is unsuitable for others, but that all Christians 
stand on an equal footing, and, according to their spir- 
itual gifts, are qualified for spiritual and religious ser- 
vices. 

Moreover these outward helps—public worship, church 
buildings, settled ministers, etc.—belong not to the es- 
sentials, but the accidents, of Christianity. 

I hope that it will not be thought that I undervalue 
the assistance given by ministers, church buildings, and 
religious services. Let the church clothe itself with a 
stone cathedral, but let the cathedral not be regarded 
as the church. Let the minister be a minister,—the man 
who gives spiritual food to the souls of his congregation, 
—but let not the members of the church be satisfied 
with receiving and with owning an imposing struct- 
ure. 

And this brings me again to the point where I began. 
The two dangers to which I alluded are :— 

1. That the tendency to sacerdotalism and to formalism 
will reappear in other shapes. Wherever too much stress 
is laid on the outward, where the building, the minister, 
the formulas—which are all good, as aids to the religious 
life—are made primary and essential, we relapse into 
sacerdotalism and formalism. 

Illustrating this, I recall a conversation with a lady 
who was a member of an important city church. In the 
same city, services had been held in a theatre, in the 
hopes of attracting the unchurched. She expressed great 
disgust at the idea of holding a religious service in a 
theatre. ‘‘But,” said a friend, ‘‘in this way some men 
may be reached who would not go toa service in a church.”’ 
“If they cannot come to such a church as”’ (mentioning 
one frequented by a rich and aristocratic congregation), 
‘“‘they need not go to church at all,’ was the answer. 
Would not our Master remind us that the little newsboy 
who went to the theatre was ‘‘greater than the temple”’ 
and his soul more dear to the heart of God and Christ 
than all the church edifices in the city? 

2. The other danger is that, in laying aside outward 
authority, we may reject forms with which we are not 
yet able to dispense, as aids to the religious life. In 
their right place forms are of inestimable value. The 
apostle Paul seemed to think that the observance of the 
Sabbath ought to be abolished. But his idea, no doubt, 
was that every day should be a Sabbath. We know, 
alas! that the result of abolishing the modified form of 
Sabbath which we call Sunday would be to give us, not 
seven Sundays, but seven week-days.* 

And, if even Paul felt the need of Christian brother- 
hood, saying, ‘‘That I may be comforted by the mutual 
faith of both you and me,” how little can we afford to 
do without this comfort! A church may imperfectly 
fulfil its ideal, but in its actual state of incomplete devel- 
opment it keeps alive the sense of Christian brotherhood. 
When travelling in Europe, we sometimes go into a little 
Roman Catholic or Lutheran church, and perhaps do 
not understand a word of the service, and yet we feel 
that we are with our brothers and sisters in our Father’s 
house; and this brings a sense of home and of refresh- 
ment which we find now in no other way. 

For how sweet, dear, and inestimably precious are 
these helps, when, ceasing to be only outward forms, they 
become really the means of grace. In the first reaction 
against papal authority, men pull down their cathedrals. 


* See the interesting sermon of Robertson on this subject. 
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Would the most ‘‘liberal Christian” of us all desire to do 
that? Few of us, very few, have attained so exalted a 
state of inward piety that we can afford to do without 
the aids to devotion that religious services supply. I 
would have more of these, not fewer. I think there is 
a real want here, especially in Unitarian churches, and 
that with us the devotional side of religion is often neg- 
lected. What tree can bear iruit without a root? Here 
lies, I think, much of the power of the Episcopal Church, 
in that it feeds a real need of human nature. Wherever, 
resigning its claim to ecclesiastical authority, it offers 
help to hungry souls by devotional services which give 
a sense of a divine presence in the world, going with us 
through all the cares and duties of daily life, it gains, 
and deserves to gain, a great power. 

We may say, in concluding, that the Church exists for 
all the objects named. Disciples of Christ, we learn of 
him, not by merely talking or hearing about him, but by 
living his life and making it a part of our own. We are 
lost children, and the Church shows us the way back to 
our Father. The mists raised by our own self-will and 
coldness part, and his face shines on us once more. Then 
we feel that we have ‘‘a Friend who knows us better than 
we know ourselves, loves us better than we love our- 
selves, forgives us when we cannot forgive ourselves. 
And in the comfort of that help we can live this life 
of harassing care, we drink daily of that living water. 
Drudgery ceases to be drudgery and becomes cheerful 
work. All men grow interesting to us, for we see in 
each a child of God. So we grow up in all things, into 
him who is our head, even Christ. 

MaAGNoLiA, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Starr King in the Mountains. 


JEFFERSON, N.H., August 22. 

The Register has still many readers left to whom the 
first association with the name of this beautiful region 
will be that which connects it with our dear friend of 
another generation,—Thomas Starr King. 

King gave me once what I think is a very interesting 
suggestion, as to men’s prejudices, or, indeed, as to the 
history of our opinions, tastes, or dispositions. He said 
that even in his early manhood he regarded the summer 
journeys of his friends to the mountains as a mere fad 
of fashion. He really knew nothing of mountain scen- 
ery: indeed, he knew nothing of forests which, to us 
here, are the natural accessories of mountains. And, 
when he saw A, B, or C going off by northern trains, 
perhaps with a fishing-rod and other trout apparatus, 
he had come to regard it as something conventional, a 
mere matter of fashion or habit. To such a man came 
one summer a cordial invitation, such as any man likes 
to accept, to come up and ‘‘see the mountains’’ with 
some near friends on the line, then new, up from Port- 
land of the St. Lawrence Railway. King told me that, 
in accepting so cordial a proposal, he had the feeling 
that now he would do the thing up once for all. He 
would spend a few weeks in the White Mountains, and 
after this he could tell every one that he had done the 
White Mountains and should never have to go there 
again. 

This was the serious impression on the mind of the 
man who, so soon as he saw our mountains, found that 
he was made for them and they were made for him. 
He loved the mountains, and the mountains welcomed 
him. Exactly in the line of his genius, and enjoying 
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every word he wrote, he sent out the papers which were 
afterward condensed and combined in the volume which 
is now the centre of White Mountain literature. From 
the time of his first visit, for many years, indeed, until 
1860, when he left us here for California, he spent as 
much of every summer as he could command in the 
mountain region. He formed close attachments with 
the men who knew them best. With the magic of his 
pen he really compelled others to know them and to love 
them. He passed through old trails and explored new 
ones. He studied scenery with the eye of a poet and of 
an artist. 

We of that generation never speak of the White Moun- 
tains without thinking of King, and we do not often 
speak of King without thinking of his life and work in 
the mountains. 

All which I am writing here, because, in the charm- 
ing hospitality of a friend who has established his sum- 
mer residence here, I am surrounded with memories of 
his enthusiasm for this special region and with the ranges 
around us. There are four routes by which the moun- 
tains can be approached, four valleys by which they can 
be studied. It happened to him that his first sight of 
their wonders was by the Androscoggin Valley by the 
St. Lawrence Railway, as I said, leaving the line at 
Gorham. West of Gorham to the Jefferson Highlands 
there was not an inch which he did not know, and in a 
region quite new to most men. He knew in every detail 
the wonders of the north-west views of the Presidential 
Range and of the lower ridges which wait upon it. The 
marvellous combination of mighty forms which is there 
presented is thus described by him in a few words where 
he speaks of the special wonders when one looks upon 
the Presidential Range from the north-west -— 

‘‘Grandeur of form can be seen and felt by everybody. 
And the White Mountain Range is so much grander 
when seen from Jefferson than from any other point where 
the whole of it is displayed, and yet is set at such a dis- 
tance as to show the richest hues with which, as one 
feature of the landscape, it can be clothed, that we must 
award to this village the supremacy in the one element 
of mountain majesty.”’ 

New interest is given to such outburst of this by the 
new access, by what we shall call the Jefferson Notch 
Road, which gives a new revelation to the traveller of 
the western and north-western face of the Presidential 
Range. King was the first person to call the attention 
of artists and other tourists to the wonderful views 
eastward from the old Cherry Mountain Road. So to 
speak, this old road connected the Jefferson region with 
the highway which passes through the old Notch. Some 
of the public-spirited residents in this vicinity deter- 
mined a few years ago to open a roadway, which one 
might call parallel to the Cherry Mountain Road, but 
several miles nearer to the Presidential Range. This 
new road is now completed,—a piece of wonderful en- 
gineering. It opens a series of most impressive views; 
and, if an old mountaineer may say so, it reveals the 
wonders of the Presidential Range as no one has seen 
them before. With a friend who has taken the most 
constant personal interest in this great engineering work, 
I have passed over it to-day. We have had every ad- 
vantage of companionship and of weather, and neither 
of the party would find it easy to recall another day of 
such exquisite pleasure. 

The interest of dear King in all this region is not for- 
gotten here. One of the post-offices of the town bears 
his name, because it is situated in the Starr King school 
district. A beautiful mountain named Starr King, the 
hithest of the Pliny Range, preserves his memory. 

Now to-day, of all days in the year, a party of my 
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young friends from Camp Hale are ‘‘trying the advent- 
ure,’ as Amadis would say, of ascending Mt. Hale. 
This is the name given in my honor by Dr. Young to a 
mountain far away in the south. Since Dr. Young’s 
day until to-day I have never heard that any one has 
climbed Mt. Hale. If these five young friends of mine 
were there at noon, I know they must have looked north, 
up the valley of Cherry Mountain Brook, to see the beau- 
tiful peak of Mt. Starr King rising in their northern 
horizon. From one of these mountains which bear thus 
the name of two old friends the distance to the other is 
not great. Is it too much to believe that the dews of 
the northern peak are borne southward sometimes to 
condense upon the cliffs of the southern? 

‘‘Behold how pleasant a thing it is when brothers 
dwell together in unity! It is as the dew of Hermon 
which descends upon the peaks of Zion.” 

Epwarp If. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Though they may wound your feelings, these three 
you have only to forgive,—the breeze that scatters your 
flowers, the cloud that hides your moon, and the man 
who tries to pick quarrels with you.—From the Japanese. 


& 


The choir invisible! Who are the members of it if 
not all those who, in any quiet, simple way, are doing 
the day’s work, whatever it may be, as well as they know 
how; who are trying to make life pleasanter and happier 
for those to whom their lives are naturally bound; who, 
where they see a wrong or lie, are quick to strike it down; 
who, where they see a right thing to be done or a true 
word to be spoken, say, ‘‘Here am I: send me.’’—/John 


Chadwick. 
& 


O Lord, who in infinite wisdom and love orderest all 
things for thy children, order everything this day for 
me in thy tender pity. Thou knowest:my weakness, 
who madest me: thou knowest how my soul shrinks 
from all pain of soul. Lord, I know thou wilt lay no 
greater burden on me than thou canst help me to bear. 
Teach me to receive all things this day from thee. En- 
able me to commend myself in all things to thee; grant 
me in all things to please thee; bring me through all 
things nearer unto thee; bring me, day by day, nearer 
to thyself, to life everlasting. Amen.—E. B. Busey. 


rd 


Let me pause now and then in the hurry of life to 
realize what I am, whither bound, and what progress 
I am making; believe in my possible self in wonder that 
pulses with appreciation, quickens into resolution, leaps 
to the attempt, and presses steadily on toward a more 
and more certain arrival; accept the way and its toil 
as the blessing of personal opportunity, not the curse 
of bootless labor; suffer the impossible to go without 
regret, and allow the possible a little less than all my 
time, that life may be a dignified advance, rather than 
a wild scramble; admit the fact that in my path lie 
both helps and hindrances; but let me judge the storms 
by their direction, not by their fury, and measure prof- 
fered aid beside my need, rather than against my pride. 
And so, walking with level eyes that can as well appre- 
ciate the beauties of the way as avoid its pitfalls, while 
never losing sight of the road itself or sense of that which 
waits at its end, let me keep the road home.—Herbert 


J. Wyckoff. 
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For the Christian Register. 


A Summer Day on the Hudson. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
O perfect joy! O perfect rest! 
A day upon the Hudson’s breast! 


O river, bright and fair and wide, 

As o’er thy silver waves I glide 

With changing scenes on either hand, 
My world is all a fairyland. 


O classic stream, whose every gleam 

Is touched with myth and poet’s dream ! 
O banks more grand and scenes more fine 
Than make renowned the castled Rhine ! 


O hills of green and dells between, 

Where shade and sunshine dwell serene,— 
What homes of peace, what nests of love, 
Adorn each hill and star each grove! 


O rocks so hoar and cliffs so high, 
Where vultures soar and eagles cry! 
What mysteries about you creep! 
What tragedies among you sleep! 


O moentains far, my vision’s rim, 
How weird you are, with outline dim! 
What legends old, what fancies new, 
Do wreathe about your peaks of blue! 


O river wide, on whose calm tide 

The vessels of the nations ride, 

As sail your ships to all the seas, 
Bear to all peoples God’s sweet peace. 


Would that the peace of this fair day 
Might smile all human pains away! 
O perfect joy! O perfect rest! 

A day upon the Hudson's breast! 


Mixed Metaphors. 


During the parliamentary season of 1903 
an English M.P., seated on his bench, noted 
down several items of unconscious humor, 
and related them in the Spectator. ‘To 
the House, listening for long hours to the 
unending flow of talk, the occasional mixed 
metaphors come,” said the writer, “as a 
happy relief, greeted uproariously by an 
audience on the alert and welcomed with 
quiet smiles when men are tired.” ‘The 
public seldom hear of these incidents. ‘The 
newspaper reporters treat such lapses with 
kindly neglect, and they are beneath the 
notice of descriptive journalists, but that 
they are worth recording the following article 
indicates :— 

The discussions on the London Educa- 
tion Bill furnished a number of admirable 
specimens. It was in one of the debates 
on that measure that Mr. Walter Long said, 
“Sir, we are told that by this legislation the 
heart of the country has been shaken to its 
very foundation’; and it was one of its 
clauses that an active educationist on the 
Liberal side declared to be “a burning blot 
on the Bill.” An ex-Minister of Education, 
rejoicing at the elimination of the Borough 
Council representatives from the central 
Education Committee, expressed his re- 
lief by saying, ‘I am only too thankful 
that we have removed one of these miserable 
barbed-wire entanglements, and that we 
find ourselves in smooth waters at last.” 
A Liberal member, who ought to have known 
better, seeing that he is a manufacturer, 
denounced the scheme of this Bill for ‘‘mak- 
ing a perfect network, a perfect mosaic 
of wheels and cogs and pinions”’; and it was 
in one of the education debates that a mem- 
ber of the Opposition, well known as a 
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zealous advocate of international peace 
and arbitration, rose to a climax of confu- 
sion by saying, “The Secretary of the Edu- 
cation Department was the father of a state- 
ment of which the bottom was knocked out 
by those who followed him in the second- 
reading debate, yet the honorable member 
for St. Pancras has thought fit to trot it out 
again.” 

Army reform was only second to educa- 
tion in its yield of mixed metaphors to the 
industrious collector. The very first sen- 
tence in one of Mr. Brodrick’s speeches— 
I think it was on the reorganization of the 
Army Medical Corps—told us that ‘‘among 
the many jarring notes heard in this House 
on military affairs this subject at least must 
be regarded as an oasis,” But this was 
evidently not the view of a Conservative 
military member, for on the same day he 
denounced the Secretary of State for his 
tendency to say, “Let sleeping dogs lie: it 
will last our time.’ And not long after 
a member of the same party, outspoken in 
his demands for army reform, and indig- 
nant at the lack of independence on the 
part of the majority of those who sat on 
the Government benches, declared that the 
real reason for their silence was that “they 
were atrophied by the crumbs from the 
ministerial table.” 

It was not a mixed metaphor, but it was 
none the less delightful, when a representa- 
tive of an industrial constituency, in a de- 
bate on the legal position of Trade Unions, 
said, ‘“The interests of the employers and 
employed are the same nine times out of 
ten,—I will even say ninety-nine times 
out of ten.’”’ In the same debate, Mr. 
Asquith, who is rarely guilty of such lapses, 
said that, owing to the discussion being 
very strictly limited by one of the Stand- 
ing Orders, “‘our tongues are tied, our hands 
are fettered, and we are really beating the 
air to no purpose.” They were not mixed 
metaphors, again, but the House appre- 
ciated the remarks at their full value, when 
Mr. John Burns, in a discussion on the 
Children’s Employment Bill on June 23, 
said, in a weary, protesting tone, “I will 
now repeat what I was about to say when 
the honorable member interrupted me’; 
and when an ardent supporter of the Sugar 
Convention Bill declared that ‘‘the West 
Indies would now have a future which they 
had never had in the past.’ Mr, Ritchie 
on one occasion spoke of a ‘‘thorny subject 
which had long been a bone of contention 
among us’; a member described the West 
African territories in the neighborhood of 
Lake Tchad as ‘fa slumbering voleano which 
at any moment a spark might set aflame’; 
and a Conservative member, in an eloquent 
speech which aroused much attention, de- 
nouncing the repeal of the Corn-tax, and, 
complaining of the plight in which he was 
placed by being called upon first to defend 
and then to condemn that tax, reached the 
height of his denunciation in the following 
sentence: ‘““The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has denuded us of every rag of the prin- 
ciples which we have been proclaiming from 
the house-tops.” But I am inclined to 
think that the best blunder of the session 
stands to the credit of another ministerial- 
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ist who noticed while he was speaking that 
a Liberal member was showing signs of dis- 
sent. “Ah!” he said, “the honorable mem- 
ber opposite shakes his head at that. But 
he can’t shake mine!’ One sees so well 
what he meant. 

It is not a little strange that, of all the 
Irish “bulls” which I heard during the ses- 
sion,—and those quoted here are only a 
selection,—not one was perpetrated by an 
Irish member. It was an Irishman, how- 
ever, thpugh not a Parliamentarian, who 
said to me not long ago, speaking of a mutual 
acquaintance, that ‘‘the worst of So-and-so 
is that he never opens his mouth without 
treading on somebody’s corns.” ‘This, of 
course, recalls the famous bull,—attributed, 
is it not, to Sir Boyle Roche?—‘Blank 
never opens his mouth without putting his 
foot in it.’’ My specimen may be less per- 
fect, but I can guarantee it to be genuine. 
For sheer concentration of mixed metaphors 
there is no recorded instance, perhaps, 
which surpasses a paragraph in a telegram 
from the Paris correspondent of the Daily 
News, printed in that newspaper on Novy. 
24, 1900. ‘“To-night the Prefect of Police,” 
it runs, “‘is taking strong measures to prevent 
uproarious scenes in front of the Hotel Scribe, 
but will hide his hand. It would be better 
to show it. The enemies of the Republic are 
making use of Mr. Kruger to kick it over. 
The Republicans, afraid of going against the 
stream, tack. The Socialists alone have 
blood in their veins, and even they are too 
liable to run off the rails.’ The House of 
Commons, with all its aptitude in this direc- 
tion, never rises to such heights as that. 


Archaeological Investigation. 


In the failure of Jiterature to give us a 
full account of the ancient nations, we turn 
to archeology as our second most impor- 
tant source of information. The men of 
the past have left not merely written books, 
but also inscriptions, temples, houses, and 
other evidences of their civilization, buried 
beneath the rubbish of centuries. If these 
can be discovered, they will immensely in- 
crease our historical knowledge. The ex- 
cavations in Rome, Pompeii, and Her- 
culaneum, in Athens, Corinth, Delphi, and 
other cities of Italy and Greece, have dou- 
bled our knowledge of the classical civiliza- 
tions. From Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, 
and Persia no literatures have survived. 
Nevertheless, the histories of these countries 
have been almost completely reconstructed 
through archeological discoveries. Ac- 
cordingly there is every reason to expect 
that the knowledge of ancient Palestine 
gained from the Old Testament will be 
materially augmented by archeological 
research in that country. 

Palestine is covered with artificial mounds, 
known as tells, that mark the sites of an- 
cient cities and towns. The process by 
which such tells come into being is as follows: 
The first settlers selected the top of some 
hill that could easily be defended, and 
erected there their houses of sun-dried brick 
or of loose stones plastered with mud, and 
enclosed these with a wall of brick or of 
stone. Into such a village agricultural 
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produce continually was brought, but 
nothing was ever carried out of it. All the 
refuse of the houses and stables was thrown 
into the streets and courts, so that there 
was a continual increase in the height of 
the hill. In this way four or five inches 
on an average might be added to the eleva- 
tion in the course of a century. When an 
enemy captured the town, he burned the 
roofs of poles and thatch and killed or de- 
ported the inhabitants. The mud houses, 
being left uncovered, soon crumbled in the 
winter rains; and their walls fell in, fill- 
ing up the streets and the courts, but leav- 
ing perhaps a foot or two of the original 
wall in position at the base. When new 
settlers occupied the site, they did not take 
the trouble to dig down to the original foun- 
dations, but simply levelled off the surface 
and built their new city on the top of the old 
one, the streets and the walls of the houses, 
running on entirely different lines from those, 
of the older place. Thus, every time the 
city was destroyed, a new stratum was 
formed, characterized by a different plan, 
from its predecessors. By such a process! 
a very stately mound may arise in the 
course of 3,000 or 4,000 years, and, when it 
is excavated, beginning at the top, we find 
in each level a record of the life of the city 
during the period when this level was formed. 
Hartjord Seminary Record. 


A Garden Game. 


Recently some small children, who, ‘“‘owing 
to circumstances over which they had no 
control,’’ were much thrown on their own 
resources, had the happy thought of becom- 
ing the owners of a stud of racing snails, 
which, unlike other forms of racing, whether 
with horses, yachts, motors, or boats, was 
neither troublesome nor expensive. 

It is not every one who can find out for 
himself the way in which snails can be in- 
duced to race, but the discovery was made 
very promptly by these quick-witted repre- 
sentatives of Titania’s Court. In the dry 
month of May the snails, to judge by ap- 
pearances, were all very thirsty. But a 
thirsty snail does not want to drink: it 
wants to walk in the wet, and to cool, not 
its lips, but its “foot,” that being the name 
given to the fleshy projection on which a 
snail walks. Seeing that the snails always 
came out to walk on places where water was 
spilt from the garden hose, the children hit 
upon the brilliant idea of making a race- 
course for them by pouring water down a 
sloping tree trunk and setting the snails in 
a row to start at the bottom. Only a broad 
ribbon was kept wet down the trunk, and 
the snails “kept the course’ admirably. 
They scarcely ever refused to race, though 
occasionally one ““grew cross and would only 
bubble.” 

As all these children were well posted up 
in the rules of a well-known sailing club to 
which their elders belonged, they proceeded 
to develop the snail-racing on the model of 
yacht-club rules. They soon found out 
which were fast snails and which slow. A 
“gun” was fired at the start, and again when 
each snail crossed the line; and, as their speed 
was ascertained, the snails had handicaps or 
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time allowances. It need scarcely be said 
that they all had names. When not racing, 
they were put back into particular clumps 
of iris; andit was found that, whatever their 
wanderings at night, the same snails were al- 
ways back in the same iris clump next morn- 
ing. ‘The energetic discernment which can 
enlist snails as playmates finds matter for 
the deepest interest in all the garden animals. 
Spectator. 


Literature, 


The Witness to the Influence of 
Christ.* 


Those who heard the Bishop of Ripon 
when he was in this country said that he 
was perhaps the most eloquent of all the 
preachers gathered at that notable Episco- 
palian Conference. These lectures are not 
merely eloquent,—though they are often 
that,—but they are full of wisdom, which, 
on the whole, is a rarer quality than elo- 
quence. This peculiar quality, it seems to 
us, is much like that so remarkable in Phillips 
Brooks, in whom it was not merely, and 
perhaps not so much, the special eloquence 
of his sermons that appealed to you,—often 
they were not particularly rich or gorgeous 
with “purple patches,’—but the message 
of the whole man, whose heart, mind, and 
soul seemed one flame of fire, an ardor of 
the spirit that went out to every other human 
spirit within its hearing. The key-note of 
these lectures is often heard to-day,—the 
watchword of the Salvation Army and the 
latest revivalists,—‘‘Back to Jesus!” here, 
of course, employed “with a difference,”— 
the tremendous ‘‘difference’ of fine per- 
sonal culture, the noble traditions back of 
a great historic church, and a quite suffi- 
cient wealth of learning. The lecturer 
starts with the idea that the most valuable 
religion must be both practical and spiritual. 
It must have its inward witness in the soul, 
as well as its external substantiation in good 
works. And for this we must have the liv- 
ing inspiration of Jesus of Nazareth. ‘The 
record of Jesus in the Gospels is taken as 
substantially true: for the lecturer’s pur- 
pose there need be no rethrashing of the old 
question of the authenticity of the Gospel 
of John or the credibility of the miracles. 
What we want to get at is the great princi- 
ples of Jesus,—certainly far more impor- 
tant than any dogmas and doctrines educed 
from them. One of these great principles 
is the idea of goodness,—not any formal 
conventional matter, but goodness, trans- 
fused with a sort of divine passion. Another 
principle is love,—‘‘not an accidental or ar- 
bitrary thing,” but “the expression of a 
bond in the nature of things.” These, and 
other kindred principles, derived from the 
teaching of Jesus, are to be verified by the 
soul, And here modern psychology comes 
in to test the veracity of all spiritual phe- 
nomena. Prof. William James, in his won- 
derfully fair and dispassionate examination 
of The Varieties of Religious Experience,— 


* Tue Witness TO THE INFLUENCE oF CHRIST. Being 
the William Belden Noble Lectures for 1904. By Right 
Rev. William Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net, 
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a book that has perhaps let in more light 
upon the bottom facts of the spiritual nat- 
ure of man than any one volume of this 
generation,—has shown us the reality of 
the -soul’s needs, its consciousness of sin 
and its demand for restoration. Jesus 
successfully meets this spiritual situation; 
and, though ‘‘the experience of the inward 
Christ may vary,” it is genuine with the 
Calvinist, the Arminian, the Presbyterian, 
and the Episcopalian. Forever the au- 
thority of him of Nazareth makes itself felt 
as a natural response to the cry of the up- 
ward-looking soul of man, 


AGNOSTICISM AND THEISM IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. An _ Historical Study 
of Religious Thought. Six Lectures by 
Richard A. Armstrong, B.A. With an 
Introductory Note by Philip H. Wicksteed, 
M.A. London: Philip Green. $2 net.— 
If Unitarians on this side of the Atlantic 
have not already known what a loss our de- 
nomination has experienced in the recent 
death of Mr, Armstrong, this volume of 
lectures will certainly reveal the fact. It is 
a thoroughly admirable examination of the 
writings of such men as Mill, Carlyle, Spen- 
cer and Fiske, Tyndall and Huxley, F. W. 
Newman, Parker and Martineau. Here we 
have wise discrimination, a just balancing 
of an author’s merits and defects, great 
clearness, not, however, without the real 
force of an earnest and honest enthusiasm, 
together with a style that leaves nothing 
to be desired for its lucidity and directness. 
Taking up no English writers earlier than 
those who had been specially stirred by the 
French Revolution,—that time when, as 
Wordsworth said, It was “bliss . .. to be 
alive,” and ‘‘to be young was very Heaven,” 
that period of upheaval which Carlyle called 
“truth in hell-fire,’”’ which had its far-reach- 
ing effects upon so many English authors,— 
Mr, Armstrong gives fair measure (not al- 
ways accorded) to Shelley, whose protest 
for liberty was sometimes a frantic scream, 
yet was always on the side of justice and 
the oppressed, and to Wordsworth, whose 
recognition of the natural dignity and great- 
ness of the soul—like that of our own Chan- 
ning—in pedler and beggar and_leach- 
gatherer, really levelled the ground for our 
modern democracy of the spirit. The “‘thin 
and emasculated theism of Mill’ and Car- 
lyle’s ‘‘quaint and whimsical” but ‘‘potent’’ 
voice are noted. Mill, in New England 
parlance, has long since had his ‘‘come- 
up-ance.’’ Carlyle’s day, too, has gone 
by a little: we may perhaps care less for his 
storm-tossed cry than for the serene, tri- 
umphant note of Emerson, with its calm 
assertion, “Great is the soul, and plain.” 
Still fifty years ago Carlyle uttered a much- 
needed word that thrills even to-day. We 
do not now recall a better setting-forth of 
Mr. Spencer’s oft-quoted definition of evo- 
lution, which is here taken to pieces, clause 
by clause, as a botanist might analyze a 
flower, than is to be found in Mri Arm- 
strong’s admirable lecture. The invaluable 
service of John Fiske is recognized in not 
only presenting Spencer’s rather dry phi- 
losophy in language ‘‘that the hearer could 
well understand,” but also in showing, what 
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for so many lay minds is quite as important, 
that this much-dreaded theory of evolution 
does not necessarily do away with “‘the idea 
of God” or so inexorably limit “the destiny 
of man’ as to leave him 


“Here upon a darkling plain, 
Mixed with confused alarms of struggle 
and fight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 


Tyndall’s famous Belfast Address, with its 
alarming assertion that he found in ‘‘matter, 
so often covered with opprobrium, the 
promise and potency of all terrestrial life,” 
is squarely met, and the inherent fallacy 
of materialism carefully exposed. Tyndall 
was a brilliant lecturer, the poet of science; 
Huxley, a fierce champion of agnosticism, 
giving no quarter to his foes, and asking 
for none. ‘“‘He was an honest man, who 
knew well what he knew, who hated 
every kind of cant and humbug, .. . and 
would have every man to know what he 
knew, and what he knew to be false.”’” Mr. 
Armstrong leved the honesty of these men, 
but he was keen to see the thin places in 
their armor. For materialism has its ar- 
rogance as well as religion, and Huxley 
sometimes fell into the pit he had dug for 
his opponents. Parker’s great Discourse is 
examined at length. With sledge-hammer 
blows, that resound just as vigorously to-day, 
though the “body of doctrine” he attacked 
has somehow mysteriously melted into thin 
air, Parker valiantly declared that, not in 
infallible Bible or Church, but in the soul 
of man, was the true basis of religion. We 
are all more or less his followers now, and 
find it hard to understand why he was so 
“‘spoken against in the churches’; but surely 
we may honor a Iwther for his courage, 
though the ‘‘big stick”’ he wields may chance 
to be too much of a bludgeon for the deli- 
cate task of to-day’s spiritual warfare. A 
final chapter examines the lofty philosophy 
of Martineau, who “built his theism on the 
demand or the understanding for a Living 
Cause behind Phenomena, and the demand 
of the Conscience for a living Righteous- 
ness behind the Moral Law.” Taken alto- 
gether, this is a helpful, wisely discriminat- 
ing book that ought to enable any serious- 
minded student to see where we stand to-day. 
It may indeed be between two hostile 
armies, drawn up for battle, but where the 
sign of victory for the spiritual nature of 
man, like the cross of Constantine, already 
glows in the open heaven, 


Lire’s DARK PROBLEMS. By Minot J, 
Savage, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.35 net—A new book by Dr. 
Savage can hardly challenge our surprise. 
His volumes come as the seasons come, and 
seem almost as much a matter of course as 
our summer and our autumn, Of course, 
after so long an experience with him, we 
know what to expect of him. His volume 
may be a new picture; but we see in it a 
familiar artist, a new song, but a well-known 
music. Clear utterance, independent think- 
ing, uncompromising integrity, vigorous and 
cheerful faith,—whatever may be his vari- 
ables, these are his constants. And this 
book, as all his others, illustrates them. It 
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deals with the harder phases of life, respect- 
ing which question is so often asked and by 
which faith is so often tried,—accidents and 
calamities, mental disease and decay, in- 
completeness, pain, death, moral evil,—and 
treats all with boldness, sanity, and high 
assurance, Of all things he does not trifle 
with us. Sophistication and make-believe 
are far, far from him, ‘The results he offers 
us are the issue of honest reasoning. And 
such results! He meets us under the cloud 
and points to a sun behind it. Through 
ways we call hard he leads to a rational and 
healthy optimism. ‘Troubled by the con- 
sequences of sin, he tells us—and so tells us 
that we believe him—that ‘God was never 
so kind as when he made this universe an im- 
practicable and ultimately impossible place 
for moral wrong, because that means that 
sometime and somewhere we shall be driven 
into the right, driven to His feet, driven to 
His arms, driven to the development in us 
of that which is highest and finest and most 
Godlike and best.” By all means let the vol- 
ume prosper. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S RAILROAD POL-. 


Icy. Boston: Ginn & Co. 50 cents net.— 
This is a thin book and an inexpensive 
one, but extremely pertinent to our present 
need. We are likely soon to be taking sides 
on the President’s plan of railway rate regu- 
lation, and it is very desirable that we see 
it in as many aspects as we may. It was 
this consideration that led the publishers to 
bring together these reports of a debate last 
March before the Economic Club of Boston. | 
It was participated in by Hon. Charles A. 
Prouty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, David Willcox, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Company, 
Hon. Peter S. Grosscup, judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, and Prof. 
Frank Parsons, president of the National 
Public Ownership League. Here it is our 
privilege to have dealing with experts, look- 
ing at the subject from diverse directions, 
and checking and criticising one another. 
The speeches are strong and clear and dig- 
nified, suggesting comparison of views rather 
than polemic contention. Of course the 
conclusions are not in accord, so that the 
reader at the end has his judgment yet to 
form; but here is the material out of which 
to form it, and here, when formed, he may 
learn what may be said against it. We wish 
the little volume might circulate widely and 
be read with care. The wise and thoughtful 
will of course best appreciate it, yet av- 
erage intelligence must be equal to its pages. 


Stupres IN MODERN GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Otto Heller, Ph.D. Boston: 
Ginn & Co.—Dr. Heller’s studies of Suder- 
mann and Hauptmann take up nearly five- 
sixths of this book, and the reader may 
congratulate himself that the work has been 
neither slighted nor too closely compressed 
into narrow limits, These two writers have 
exercised the greatest influence on con- 
temporaneous German letters, and Dr. 
Heller’s fair-minded study of their artistic 
and intellectual growth is deeply interest- 
ing to one familiar with their work and 
truly illuminating to one who is not. He 
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points out the import of their teachings 
and the sincerity and moral earnestness of 
the men themselves. Certainly, to the 
better understanding of their achievements 
and significance this book brings a gener- 
ous contribution. Added to these studies 
is a chapter about the women writers of 
Germany, who have made for themselves 
a large place in contemporaneous attention. 
Dr. Heller analyzes with clearness and dis- 
crimination, but his tone is sympathetic 
and appreciative. 


THE COMING OF THE KING. By Joseph 
Hocking. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—It would seem as if the times of the 
Restoration had been already sufficiently 
threshed for romantic material, and as if a 
novel writer could hardly do worse than to 
bring Charles II. and his brother James 
into the story. Fortunately Mr. Hocking 
has given prominence also to somewhat 
humbler folk in his romance; and the in- 
genuity of a plot which has to do with 
secret underground passages, a search for 
the marriage certificate of the king, the per- 
secution of an innocent girl for an attempted 
murder, and a love-story well dipped in the 
dye of contemporaneous affairs, may go far 
to give this novel a good share of the atten- 
tion it would doubtless have won at an earlier 
period in the development of this class of 
fiction. 


Man’s RespPONSIBILITY. By Thomas G. 
Carson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1 net.—A philosophy of life of which phre- 
nology is the guiding light. We have 
read it with interest, but it has laid on us 
no spell. One may glean from it much in- 
formation, and the style is usually clear; 
but it is extremely diffuse. Those devoted 
to phrenology may be happy in it. Most 
others are likely to treat it with indifference. 
It is wrought out with diligence, but is 
quickened by no inspiration. It sounds no 
depths, it scales no heights, and the mid- 
region which it traverses tempts by no 
promise. It is intelligent, laborious, and 
commonplace. 


Miscellaneous. 


Butterflies and Bees, by Margaret W. Mor- 
ley, is a book designed to interest children 
in the insects and to awaken a sense of the 
unity of all forms of life. Miss Morley has 
had much experience in writing for children, 
and she is well equipped with the essentials 
for interesting and instructing them. She 
covers here riearly all the kinds of insects 
that a child is likely to meet or hear about 
in the course of the summer, even if he de- 
votes faithfully himself to observation. The 
book is published by Ginn & Co. (60 cents). 


Prof. Benjamin lL. D’Ooge has prepared 
two text-books for the study of Latin Com- 
position, which will be found especially use- 
ful in increasing the student’s familiarity 
with the style, idioms, and vocabulary of 
the authors he is reading, as well as in- 
struction in syntax. Part I. (50 cents) 
is based on Cesar’s Gallic War for its gen- 
eral content and vocabulary; but the con- 
struction is taken in grammatical sequence, 
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not dependent on the text. Part II. (60 
cents) is based on Cicero’s Orations, with 
more detailed treatment and somewhat 
harder exercises. The plan is excellent and 
the suggestions practical. 


In a little book, entitled The Christian 
Gentlewoman, Miss Katherine E. Conway 
makes an eloquent plea for the simple, broad- 
minded, appreciative, and earnest woman 
of home and social life. She believes that 
social regeneration must come from within, 
not from without; and she draws an at- 
tractive picture of the woman whose in- 
fluence and position come from the best 
things in life and character. Miss Conway’s 
books always contribute generously to the 
cause she has at heart, for she writes with 
both feeling and understanding. The four 
essays bound together in this volume are 
published by Thomas J. Flynn & Co. of 
Boston. 


The Old Greek Press of Chicago, New 
York, and Boston, is publishing a set of 
small volumes called The Nutshell Library, 
intended to supply in small but well-printed 
and attractively bound books some of the 
best things in literature for those who have 
neither the time nor the desire to read 
much. Shakespeare, Tennyson, Burns, 
Lamb, Scott, and other writers are to be 
represented, and, prefacing the series as 
the first volume, is How to Read and What 
to Read by Sherwin Cody. ‘This is sufficiently 
explained by the title, but it may be said 
that the style is bright and that the advice 
given is good. He lays down principles, 
and maps out a plan of practical reading. 


L. C. Page & Co. publish half a dozen of 
the animal stories of Charles G. D. Roberts 
in slender, separate volumes, illustrated. 
The Return to the Trails is the story of the 
bear, accustomed to man from his cub days, 
who feels the call of the wild and goes back 
to his hills. Driven by the cold of winter,— 
for he never learned to hibernate,—he seeks 
man again, to his own undoing. The Little 
People of the Sycamore tells of the raccoon 
family that lived too near the farmer’s corn, 
and came to grief by the selfishness of man. 
These stories are tragedies, of course, as 
most animal stories are; but they are told 
with spirit and with the breath of the woods 
and sympathy with wild creatures woven 
into their structure. 


Charles M. Clay, head-master of the Rox- 
bury High School, has taught algebra for 
twenty years, and his text-book, Examples 
in Algebra, ought to bring relief to many 
teachers who have sought the same ends 
with less notable success. The book, which 
is published by the Macmillan Company of 
New York, contains eight thousand exer- 
cises and problems, carefully graded from 
the easiest to the most difficult. The first 
need of beginners in algebra is drill, and for 
that this book provides amply. Each topic 
is begun with its simplest possible applica- 
tion to arithmetic: many easy examples are 
given before difficult ones are introduced, 
and the grading is the result of many years’ 
test with different classes under different 
teachers. With this book it is possible, in 
large schools, to assign different sets of ex- 
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mples to different divisions,—often a de- 
sirable proceeding. 


There is no subject more earnestly con- 
sidered and discussed at present than the 
relation of food to health. On all sides it 
is said that we eat too much; or, as Mr. 
Fletcher puts it, that we eat too much and 
eat it too little. In Uncooked Foods, and 
How to use Them, the writers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Christian, argue that food should not 
be cooked at all. Fruit, nuts, milk, and 
honey provide ideal food, capable of satis- 
fying the appetite and pleasing the palate; 
but, if the beginner in dietary reform is 
unwilling to confine himself to these, he 
should at least eat his fish and meats with- 
out cooking them. Many recipes are given 
for the preparation of allowed dishes, some 
of them reading as if suggested chiefly for 
the purpose of driving the experimenter 


back to the nuts and fruits, earlier recom- | 


mended. The book is published by the 
Health-Culture Society of New York, 151 
West 23d Street. 


L. C. Page’s Little Cousin Series is in- 
creased by three new books, which fall not 
at all below the standard set by the first 
volumes. Mary Hazelton Wade, who has 
written most of the books in the series, tells 
now of Our Little Armenian Cousin, almost 
a tragic figure beside the others, although 
the perils of his countrymen are touched as 
lightly as possible. The book is full of in- 
terest for children who wish to know how 
other children live in distant lands; and 
not less attractive is the story of Our Little 
Korean Cousin, as told by H. Lee M. Pike. 
Korea is a country of especial importance 
in these days, and the glimpses of the mode 
of life, the habits and customs, the tradi- 
tions and superstitions, which are woven 
into the story of small Yung Pak, have a 
timely as well as an intrinsic interest. It 
is like returning to familiar territory to 
take up Our Little English Cousin, by Blanche 
McManus; and readers will surely feel that 
the lines of English Edith were cast in pleas- 
ant places, There are differences enough 
from the usual American ways of living to 
make the story well worth telling; and the 
glimpses of London, Henley Week, Wind- 
sor Castle, Eton, and other places and out- 
ings are well put together. Price, 50 cents 
each, 


The Magazines. 


The September Century will be a fiction 
number, ‘‘Miss Gladwin’s Choice,’”’ a long 
story (complete) by Anthony Hope, leading 
in interest. There will be other stories by 
Elizabeth Herrick, Lawrence Mott, Edwin L. 
Sabin, Oscar King Davis, Seumas MacManus, 
Harvey J. O’Higgins, Gouverneur Morris, 
Elizabeth Cherry Waltz, and Elizabeth 
Robins, author of The Magnetic North. 


Literary Notes. 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company of 
Boston has received large advance orders 
from Australia for both The Boss of Little 
Arcady, by Harry Leon Wilson, and A Daugh- 
ter of the South, by George Cary Eggleston, 
published this month. 
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SUNDAY STORIES 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnrTaRIAN SuNDAY ScHoo. Society, 25 BEACON 
Srreer, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 61.00 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - Ses - Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected bymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Wiliams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mati, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - <- Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 


A Warning. 


BY ISABEL F. BELLOWS. 


Alixe Celestine Maud Anna McKay 
Was a doll quite out of the common way. 
Her hair was yellow, her gown was silk ; 
Her eyes were as blue as the best skim milk; 
She’d a Paris hat, 
And in spite of that 
She fell in love with the Kitchen Cat! 


Now the Kitchen Cat was ugly and old, 
His manners were bad, and his air was bold, 
And the intimate friends of Miss McKay 
Told her she’d throw herself quite away ; 
But she tossed her head, 
And haughtily said 
She wished no advice as to whom she should wed. 


Alas for unfortunate Miss McKay ! 
She has bitterly mourned her wedding day. 
In an old patched gown and a battered hat 
She is now the slave of the Kitchen Cat. 

She lives in the shed; 

And, shaking with dread, 
She watches for rats till she’d rather be dead. 


No more she sits in her pretty chair, 
Eating her supper from dainty doll’s ware. 
She cuts up the meat for the Kitchen Cat 
On an old cracked plate, and dirty at that ; 
And small trace to-day 
Is seen of the gay 
Alixe Celestine Maud Anna McKay. 


MoRAL. 

Now all you maids, of whatever degree, 
Attend to this bit of advice from me. 
Be a maiden aunt if you possibly can, 
And an eldest child is the next best plan; 

Be thin or be fat, 

Be this or be that, 
But zever marry the Kitchen Cat. 


For the Christian Register, 


A Summer Secret. 


BY H. G. DURYSE. 


Peter sat on the side doorstep and looked 
resolutely toward the north-west. If he 
had looked toward the south-west, he wasn’t 
quite sure what would happen; for this was 
his first summer on a farm, and he had 
sprained his ankle the day before, and now 
across the meadow road the other children 
were going for a load of small wood. He 
could hear his grandfather’s voice as he 
bade the horses ‘‘Gee-up”’ or “‘Go easy there,” 
and he knew what a good time he was miss- 
ing. He knew just how that old wood 
wagon was jolting, and how the boys were 
holding on to the poles as they jounced 
back and forth. He could hear them squeal 
where he sat. 

Of course they had offered to stay with 
him, but of course no fellow of any spirit 
would allow that. But still it was well to 
whistle and look toward the north-west. 

As he was beginning on his tune for the 
fourth time, he heard the sound of footsteps 
and some one calling his name. 

“Peter, hello, Peter? Where are you?” 

Peter cut his tune short. ‘That was his 
cousin Dick; and, wherever his cousin Dick 
was, things were never stupid long. 

“Here I am,” he shouted, “here on the 
side steps.” 

A tall young man strode into sight and 
stood with hands in pockets looking down. 
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‘Well,’ he said, ‘“‘how’s the ankle?” 

“All right, I guess,” answered Peter, “only 
I'd like to do things I can’t.” 

“T know,” said Cousin Dick, and then 
looked at Peter as if he were an example 
in arithmetic that had to be worked out 
at once. 

“Peter,” he said at last, “do you think 
you could keep a secret?” 

Peter looked loftily disdainful. 

“T knew we were coming to the farm weeks 
before the others did.” 

“Good boy, Well, another thing: do you 
think you could go pig-back on my shoul- 
ders to a place I know of?” 

This time Peter smiled broadly, and with- 
out more words Cousin Dick backed round 
and bent down in front of him. Peter with 
a snicker put his arms around his cousin’s 
neck and his legs where his cousin’s bent 
arms could hold them. Then Cousin Dick 
rose, cautiously shifted his burden to a 
more secure position, and at a dog trot 
started round the house. 


As they went by the kitchen door, it was | 


opened hastily. 

“For goodness’ sakes, Richard, what are 
you doing with that boy?” 

It was Grandmother Colby, her glasses 
awry, apple parings spilling from her apron. 

Cousin Dick eased up his trot long enough 
to answer, ‘Don’t worry, mother, it’s all 
right. Back to dinner.” 

Down a disused driveway, through a 
pair of bars, into a field, through that to 
another where were many apple-trees they 
went. On the edge of this orchard the 
steed paused. : 

“Now, Peter,’”’ he said, ‘‘we must go just 
as softly as we can. When I kneel down, 
you get off my back. We're coming to the 
secret,” 

He bent his head, Peter flattened him- 
self as much as he could beneath the branches, 
and they proceeded. 

When they had passed well into the or- 
chard, Cousin Dick stopped, and knelt down 
carefully, Remembering instructions, and 
silent with expectation, Peter put his well 
foot on the ground, and with his cousin’s 
help lowered himself to the grass. 

After they had sat still for a minute 
Cousin Dick whispered :— 

“See that tree with the hole in its trunk? 
Well, look at the limb that starts above the 
hole. See that?” 

“Yes,’”’ whispered back Peter. 

“Well, let your eyes follow along to the 
first little branch on the big one, then follow 
that out to the very end where there are 
three apples hanging. Now look close.” 

Peter looked hard, up and down, back and 
forth, round about those apples, and then 
suddenly gave a little whistle; for he had 
seen what was meant. 

“It’s a bird on her nest.” 

His cousin nodded. 

“That's only part. Wait and watch,” 

He drew from one of his pockets a spoon 
and small bottle. With these in one hand 
he slid forward slowly, and, when he was 
directly beneath the bird’s-nest, he poured 
something from the bottle into the spoon. 
Rising with utmost caution, and stand- 
ing perfectly still for a moment, he raised 


the spoon. 
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Peter, staring open-eyed, saw 
a feathered head cant itself first on one side, 
then on the other, as if considering possible 
flight, and then dip its bill into the bowl of 
the spoon! Again and again the bird did 
this, raising her head as a chicken does 
when drinking, until the last drop of 
liquid was gone. Cousin Dick lowered 
himself to the ground as slowly as he had 
raised himself, and crawled back to Peter. 
The bird’s bright eyes followed him as he 
went, but she remained on the nest. 

Peter gave a sigh—the first long breath 
he had taken under the trees, and Cousin 
‘Dick smiled. 

“That’s the secret. She’s an orchard 
‘oriole that builds here every year, and I’ve 


‘taught her to take sugar and water from a 
‘spoon, 


It was hard work, and I had to use 
all sorts of devices and care to manage it. 


‘But now she knows me and likes the sweet 


drink. We must get back home though, 
‘or the others will be looking for us. Remem- 
ber it’s a secret.” 

With the same precautions they had 
taken on coming into the orchard they 
picked their way out. 

When they were safely in the middle of 
the open field, again Peter unwound one 
arm from his cousin’s neck. 

“Cousin Dick, I’ve just got to holler,” he 
said. “I never saw anything like that, and 
I’ve been still so long I’ve got to make a 
noise.”’ 

“All right,” said Cousin Dick. “Let's.” 

So they stood, Peter on one foot, Cousin 
Dick holding him steady by the shoulders, 
and hallooed until both were out of breath. 
Then they went gayly home, and Peter 
knew he shouldn’t mind looking toward the 
south-west now in the least; for there was 
the Secret. 


Prudence and Priscilla. 


Alfred sat on the shady back porch of his 
aunt Lucy’s house, watching a mother hen 
and her brood of downy chicks. He had 
just fed them a generous breakfast of corn- 
meal and stale bread-crumbs, wet with 
sweet milk; and, although he had spent a 
portion of every one of his nine years in the 
country, he eyed those twelve fluffy things 
as if he were seeing them for the first time 

“O auntie!’ he called, ‘“‘do come and see 
this old hen talk to her chickens. She steps 
just as careful; and, when she finds a crumb 
that’s too large for them, she breaks it up 
fine, and makes such queer, soft little noises 
to them, and they come just as if they un- 
derstood. Do they, auntie?’ 
eagerly. 

Aunt Lucy came out and sat in a low 
rocker, and, while she shelled peas for din- 
ner, watched the chickens and talked with 
Alfred about them, 

“Certainly they understood her, and she 
them,’”’ she said, in answer to his question. 
“See, now, one of them is lost behind the 
watering-can. Hear it cry for its mother— 
hear her call to it. There! Now it has 
found her. How contented both are!” 

“Why do they peep so?’ asked Alfred. 
“They can't be hungry, for they’ve left food 
and water,” 


he asked. 


‘ 
—— 
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“Watch them,” said Aunt Lucy. 


little peeps, the twelve balls of yellow down 
rolled under her wings. 

“Oh, see the little yellow feet!’ exclaimed 
Alfred. “What a lot of them! Twenty- 
four,—looks like a hundred, ’most.” 

Now and then a little head would peep 
through the shelter of feathers, and then 
cuddle back under its soft cover. 

One little fellow, with brown stripes down 
his back, came out and ran after an insect, 
when all at once the hen, with neck stretched 


alarm. It was the same ‘‘k-r-r-r,” uttered 
in a high, sharp key, and repeated many 
times, while the hen kept her bright, yellow- 
rimmed eye turned upward. At’ the first 
note of alarm the venturesome chick ran 
for shelter, 

“What did she do that for?’ asked Alfred, 
greatly puzzled. 

“She sees a hawk,” said Aunt Lucy, “and 
she told ber baby to run to cover; and, you 
see, he understood, and obeyed instantly.” 

“T never knew before that chickens were 
so interesting,” said Alfred, thoughtfully. 

“ve watched them a good many years,” 
said Aunt Lucy, “and I think they are very 
interesting, and know more than most per- 
sons give them credit for; and I could tell 
more than one true story to prove it.” 

“Oh, tell me one, auntie, please do,’”’ begged 
Alfred, 

Aunt Lucy put the peas to cook, and 
brought out a basket of strawberries to hull. 
Alfred helped a little and listened eagerly 
to Aunt Lucy’s story. 

“Two years ago, when our white Leghorn 
‘Topknot’ came off with her brood of ten, 
she was the proudest mother I ever saw. 
Eight of the chicks were Plymouth Rocks, 
big sturdy fellows, and two were small and 
dainty, like their mother, only they were of 
a soft dove-gray. The Plymouths soon out- 
grew their golden-brown coats, and were 
obliged to wait for some time for full suits 
of mottled black and white. They seemed 
not to mind this in the least except when 
some cross old biddy pecked them with her 
sharp bill. 

“The little gray chicks were not obliged 
to wait, for the long feathers grew quickly 
over the fluffy baby clothes, complete in 
every part, from the stylish collars which 
fell over their silvery gray dress in deep 
points to the trim, fan-shaped tails. The 
tiny creatures looked to me very much as 
two dimpled toddlers would dressed in 
tailor-made gowns, with boots, hat, and 
gloves to match. They were so prim and 
dainty that I named them Prudence and 
Priscilla, They seemed to know that they 
were different from the others, for they al- 
ways ‘flocked by themselves.’ 

‘While searching for eggs one day, I no- 
ticed Prudence and Priscilla alone, as usual, 
contentedly scratching over a pile of litter 
near the barn. As I entered, Prudence 
followed, lifting her slender feet slowly and 


cautiously, while she peered around, turn-’ 


ing her wise little head this way and that. 
“Keeping perfectly quiet, I watched her 


The hen settled down, fluffing out her 
feathers, and uttering a sort of purring 
sound,—a low “k-r-r-r,”’—and, with sleepy 


and head turned sidewise, gave a cry of 
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as she walked carefully up to a sack of grain, 
closely tied, that stood against a manger. 
She walked around this several times, peck- 
ing at it in a quick, nervous fashion. 

“She soon spied a tiny hole near the top, 
and, springing up, gave a quick peck, which 
caused several grains to fall onto the floor. 
This was repeated three or four times, when 
she left the barn, and went directly to where 
her mate was scratching. 

“Walking up to Priscilla, she uttered a 
soft ‘caw, caw, caw,’ then they put their 
heads down close together for several seconds, 
and were motionless as they did so, Pru- 
dence then led the way into the barn, fol- 
lowed by Priscilla. She hopped up and 
rattled down some grain, and Priscilla ate 
it; and, when she had learned how, Priscilla 
rattled down the grain for herself. 

“T am firmly convinced that Prudence 
told Priscilla about that grain, and showed 
her how to get it out of the sack. I should 
have ‘shooed’ them out of the barn and 


closed the door, but they were so clever that 


I left them to eat their fill.’—/Julet Older 
Carlton, in Sunday School Times. 


A Cure for Carelessness. 


“And white frosted cakes, Dorothy, with 
baked apples in the little pink saucers!’ 
Milly sighed blissfully. 

“T will come early, Milly,” said her little 
cousin, positively, ‘and I guess that I will 
wear my little frock with the bows. Mother 
said I might.” 

“Dorothy!” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Now, dear, do be careful. Put on your 
hood and run™down to the store and get a 
spool of blue silk for me. Be sure that it 
matches,’’ 

“Yes, mother.”” And Dorothy, looking in 
her red coat and hood not unlike a flighty 
red-bird, was off like a flash. Dorothy 
knew what her mother meant in her caution 
to her to be careful, and she pouted a little 
as she”ran down the narrow street. 

“T know that I am not always careful,” 
she whispered to herself, “but I do not 
think it is nice in mother to be always re- 
minding me of it.” 

“What can I do for you, Miss Dorothy? 
A spool of silk? What color, please?” 

But Dorothy hardly heard him. She 
was searching everywhere for the scrap of 
silk which her mother had given her. She 
was quite sure that she had tucked it in 
her mitten. And then she took the next 
wrong step. 

“J guess that it don’t make any differ- 
ence,” she said in a low—very low—voice, 

“JT guess that it doesn’t either,” said the 
man, pleasantly. “I have only one shade 
of blue.” 

How dreadfully ashamed Dorothy felt 
as she walked home! 

‘Why, Dorothy, what a long time you 
have been gone, child! It is almost dark. 
Did you get the thread? Run along and 
get your bread and milk, dear. It is growing 
late?’ ‘> 

But Dorothy was not hungry. She 
scarcely dared breathe while her mother 
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opened the little package. When she did 
so, she did not say anything, however. So 
Dorothy decided that it was all right after 
all, After supper she had to play with 
Betty Baby until bedtime, while her mother 
sewed, 

“Tt is very late, Dorothy,” said her mother 
next morning. ‘I sat up so late last night 
that I overslept. I wish that you would 
take Mrs. Watson’s waist home: She will 
want it for the reception this afternoon, and 
that is why I was in such a hurry last night 


to finish it. You will find the bundle on 
the table. Yes, you may take Betty Baby 
if you like.” 


Two hours later Dorothy’s mamma called 


her; ‘Come here, Dorothy,” she said in a 
strange voice. “I have something to show 
you.” 


Dorothy’s little cheeks grew hot. Her 
mother was holding Mrs. Watson’s waist up 
to the light. It was a light blue silk waist 
stitched with lavender. ‘Dorothy, what 
shall I do to help you to remember to be 
more careful,’’ her mother said. ‘‘I trusted 
to your eyes, dear, and after night I could 
not tell the difference. And now Mrs. Wat- 
son is disappointed and offended, and I 
must do all the work over again.” 

It was a very forlorn little voice that an- 
swered her. “I am truly sorry, mamma.” 

“T don’t like to punish you, little girl. 
Can you not think of some way by which 
mamma can help you?” 

“Tam sorry, mamma, and I will stay away 
from Milly’s party if you think that it will 
help me to ’member.” 

And that is the true reason why Dorothy 
and Betty Baby stayed away from the 
party with the little frosted cakes and the 
baked apples on the little pink saucers. 
But she was never quite so careless again.— 
Mrs. H. J. Tompkins, in Christian Observer. 


A bright little girl asked one morning at 
the breakfast table, ““Mamma, is hash ani- 
mal or vegetable?’ ‘‘Animal, my dear,” 
replied mamma. “Then,” cried the little 
girl triumphantly, holding up a tiny bone, 
“here’s the hash’s tooth!” 

Our little four-year-old Charlie said to 
me last spring, when we were arranging 
where we would go in our summer vacation, 
“Papa, do you remember much about last 
summer?’ “Yes,” I said, “I remember a 
good deal. Do you?” “Well I remember 
some; but you see the winter is so long that 
it wears out the remember.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
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A Study in Infirmities. 


III. 


Lectures and theatres are all pantomime to 
the deaf man, and naturally enough a theatre 
is more diverting to him than a church, 
for there is a livelier dumb show. An empty 
church may be a highly religious place with 
its appeal to silent souls by its own silence; 
but a church in which the worshippers rise 
and fall in obedience to unheard music, 
and soundless preachers gesticulate from a 
pulpit, is a place calculated to inspire the 
deaf with sentiments the opposite of the 
religious. Finally, and the hardest of all to 
bear, is the closing of a hundred avenues of 
human usefulness. The deaf person has 
early accepted the fact that on a hundred 
fields of helpfulness he can have no place. 
He must work the harder to pay his debt to 
the race. And I suppose that, if we count 
that work, weigh and measure ‘it day by 
day, be it what it will, and then multiply 
its expenditure in nervous force and con- 
centration by fifty or a hundred, we shall 
have arrived at some fair estimate of the 
result. I should like to know by those 
never-failingly delightful tabular statistics 
whether the deaf do actually grow bald, 
white-haired, wrinkled, and old earlier than 
others. Others expend whatever of actual 
force their work calls for, plus whatever 
strain of mind and heart they may be under: 
the deaf expend all this, and then multiply 
it indefinitely. The mere exhaustion of the 
daily strain of hearing is beyond belief, 
After an evening of strange voices any deaf 
person has virtually passed through an at- 
tack of fever, and the lassitude follows him 
all the next day. We are warned against 
straining the eyes as productive of all man- 
ner of harm,—headache and every other ill 
is traceable to it; but who ever heard a warn- 
ing against straining the ears? Yet by so 
much as the ear has to adjust itself to a 
far more variable series of impressions all 
day, is the strain just so much the fiercer 
and the effect upon the nervous system so 
much the more disastrous. The deaf alone 
take account of it, and he falls so far under 
the power of suggestion that he prods him- 
self mercilessly to the very end. If he were 
short-sighted, he would lay down his book 
when his eyes began to ache; but, when his 
ears begin to ache, and his head back of his 
eats, and his spine and nervous system back 
of that, he cannot so easily lay down his 
book of the world, though he may indeed 
relieve himself of it forcibly and suddenly by 
taking refuge in his aural glasses,—the ear- 
trumpet. 

The deaf generally have a fund of philoso- 
phy, and are as a class much inclined to 
humor; otherwise, the species would be ex- 
tinct. Chance has thrown me much among 
this species,—quorum pars sum,—and I am 
inclined to think their long enforced mental 
concentration and observation has sharp- 
ened among them both wit and sensibility. 
In those places where they dare to shine at 
all they shine with brilliancy, recouping 
themselves for periods of public idiocy by 
private mirth. Among themselves they 
have almost a private language, like the 
deaf-mutes, their kindred, or their remoter 
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kin, Professor Garner’s monkeys. And, con- 
sidering what they receive from the world, 
they are kindly toward it. They have not 
the cause of the blind and the lame to love it. 

“T think so much the better of the world 
since I became blind,” said a distinguished 
jurist. “I can go anywhere, everybody is 
ready to help me, there is no lack of peo- 
ple to help me on or off the cars or to do 
anything for me; but, if I were deaf, they 
would be impatient. I would far rather be 
blind than deaf.” “As soon as my crutches 
are seen,’”’ said a lame friend, when remon- 
strated with for wishing to make a journey 
alone, ‘“‘a dozen people rush to help me. I 
could cross the continent alone without the 
least trouble.’’ Blindness, lameness, can 
be seen; but just ask a few questions twice 
over of your fellow-man, and see the aggrieved 
expression which tells you plainly that he 
knows, if you only tried a little harder, you 
could hear, or proffer him a trumpet, and 
brace yourself for the glance which says 
with undisguised horror, ‘“Do you expect 
me to speak through that thing?” and you 
will perceive that, even if you still would 
choose deafness rather than blindness, it 
does not follow that the choice will be one 
of flowery ease. 

I am satisfied that, if there is strict jus- 
tice in the heaven of our childhood, there 
all the angels will blow on slightly modified 
ear-trumpets of purest gold, for the honor 
and magnifying of the deaf, who, on slightly 
raised seats, for their superior sufferings 
will not be required to touch a trumpet at 
all, but will sit and without effort listen 
forever, world without end.—Grace Ellery 
Channing, tn the Boston Transcript. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


I have just returned from a trip to the 
Middle West that included a few days spent 
at the Lithia Springs Chautauqua Assembly, 
and it seems to me that a few words con- 
cerning my visit there might be of interest 
to your readers. I was also at Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y., for several days, and called 
at the Unitarian headquarters there. 

Until I received an invitation to visit 
Lithia Springs from Brother Jasper L, 
Douthit, I only knew of him as a man doing 
a good work for liberal ideas in Middle Ili- 
nois. I made the whole trip from New 
York to Shelbyville, Ill, by daylight just 
to see the country, and near the end of the 
third day drove across the country to the 
sunken valley among the prairie farms 
called Lithia Springs. The oat harvest 
was just over, the forest-like cornfields just 
losing their tassels. Everywhere farms, 
farms, cattle, and immense crops, the peo- 
ple exclusively farmers,—big, fine men, 
strong, sturdy children, motherly women; 
and here they were, a thousand men, women, 
and children living in tents and cottages 
together for three weeks that they might 
be under the pastoral care of Brother 
Douthit. How is that for a ‘protracted 
meeting’? Of course, like all the many 
Chautauqua assemblies, the pulpit, plat- 
form, and teachers’ desk are free; yet here 
was one liberal preacher gathering a daily 
attendance of a thousand people, and in- 
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spiring them all to hear, see, and discuss 
the things of the better life, the finer cult- 
ure, with charity for every opinion, and yet 
liberal opinions ever before them. One day 
I heard three Unitarian ministers speak 
on the same platform, with a fourth for a 
reader of the Scriptures. 

My arrival came immediately after the 
death of Mrs. Douthit and I at once sup- 
posed that the work of the assembly would 
stop. It not only did not stop, but went 
right on with just a shade of deeper earnest- 
ness. Brother Douthit was at every meet- 
ing, respected, admired, apparently beloved 
of all. If he took up his burden with such 
patient courage, the people would stay 
with him, even more earnestly help him to 
carry on the great educational work so dear 
to his heart. 

Five days spent in the service and in the 
society of Dr. Douthit was to me an in- 
spiration and a very great pleasure and 
an honor. He is a brave, strong man, who 
has made a great fight in a good cause, bear- 
ing a great loss, and yet doing the work as 
if loss consecrated the service. A few days 
later I again met him at the new Unitarian 
Headquarters at Old Chautauqua. Here 
he seemed to wish to give eyery moment 
to the study of the work and methods of 
the Mother Chautauqua, visit every hall, 
school, and playground, sitting in the great 
congregation, accepting the inspiration of 
the place and its spirit, that he might carry 
it back to his own people in his own home 
at Shelbyville. Rev. William Channing 
Brown, in charge of the admirable Unita- 
rian house and meeting-place at Chau- 
tauqua, brought Dr. Douthit in touch with 
the many liberal friends visiting Chautauqua, 
and was his host while there. It is in just 
such ways this Unitarian house at Chau- 
tauqua is doing a fine work. The only won- 
der to me is that so many Eastern friends 
miss seeing Chautauqua. It is “the most 
American place in America”; and it is a 
very good place to see and study, particu- 
larly as we now have a home in this summer 
city of homes. CHARLES BARNARD, 


The Mayesville School. 


On Saturday afternoon, September 2, at 
four o’clock, a meeting will be held at the 
house of Mr, Richard H. Dana, Manchester, 
Mass., in the interest of the Mayesville (S.C.) 
Educational and Industrial Institute for Col- 
ored Persons. Rev. and Mrs. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Dr. George Hodges, Miss 
Emma J. Wilson, the principal of the school, 
and Mr. Dana will speak; and it is hoped 
that the interest in the work of the school 
may be extended. 

The success of the school hitherto has 
been most encouraging. Visitors from the 
North corroborate the statements issued 
by the management of thorough and effi- 
cient practical training that is being given 
to the pupils, There is order and clear eyi- 
dence of administrative ability on the part 
of the faculty, and earnestness, industry, 
and enthusiasm on the part of the young 
people, The Institute is recognized through- 
out the district as a boon to the colored 
race. Some of the pupils who have grad- 
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uated are now teaching in the public schools 
of Georgia and South Carolina. Others 
have found ready employment in the trades 
acquired at the Institute, and their em- 
ployers speak highly of their skill and in- 
telligence. 

The enrolment of last session was 522 
pupils, of whom 100 were boarders. It 
would not have been possible to accom- 
modate so many boarders at the low rate 
charged but for the small farm attached to 
the Institute, which proves to be a valu- 
able addition to the Institute’s resources. 
Though it comprises little more than fifty 
acres, it has furnished all the vegetables 
required for the boarders, besides other 
produce. It has also been a source of help 
to the pupils of the Institute. Many boys 
who are anxious for an education, but can- 
not command all the necessary fees, are 
allowed to make up the deficiency by work- 
ing on the farm. Certain hours of every 
day are devoted to farm work, and during 
the remainder of the day they study in the 
schools, To do them justice, it must be 
admitted that these pupils, though given 
a shorter time to study, usually keep well 
up with their competitors. Whether their 
work invigorates their minds or the intense 
desire for an education prompts them to 
more vigorous effort is a question. The 
same rule applies to the girls as to the boys. 
All the household work, the cooking, and 
the cleaning is done by the pupils, who rise 
at an early hour, and get everything trim 
and clean and neat before settling down to 
their studies. The chief difficulty in or- 
ganizing the technical branch of work at 
the Institute was in raising money to pur- 
chase tools. The tools for the blacksmith’s 
shop have now been provided by Mr. Frank 
Wood of Boston, Mass. The tools for the 
carpenter’s shop have been given by Mrs, 
William J. Merwin of New York. It may 
be that other friends will follow their ex- 
ample on the girls’ side of the house, and 
that a sewing-machine or two may find their 
way to the Institute. 

There is little doubt that the Institute 
will eventually become self-supporting. It 
has done so much and so well under its pres- 
ent management that there is every reason 
to hope for still further success. At present, 
applications for an education are continually 
being turned away for lack of funds. Only 
$5 a month is asked for the board of a pupil, 
but even that small sum is beyond the 
means of many. $35 for the seven months’ 
term, or half that sum for the pupils who 
are willing to work part of the day, would 
give many a child a training that would 
raise him above the idle, loafing, unskilled 
class. 


An Important Book. 


An important work on the authenticity of 
the Fourth Gospel has been added to the 
Lending Library of the Women’s Alliance. 

It is by Dr. James Drummond, the prin- 
cipal of Manchester College, Oxford (pub- 
lished in 1903). 

After a wery careful and thorough ex- 
amigation @f the arguments pro and con, 
Dr. Drummend’s conclusion is as follows :— 


— 


present 
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“We have now gone carefully through 
the arguments against the reputed author- 
ship of the gospel, and, on the whole, have 
found them wanting. Several appear to 
be quite destitute of weight; others pre- 
sent some difficulty; one or two occasion 
real perplexity. But difficulties are not 
proofs, and we have always to consider 
whether greater difficulty is not involved 
in rejecting a proposition than in accepting 
it. This seems to me to be the case in the 
instance. The external evidence 
(be it said with due respect for the Alogi) 
is all on one side, and for my part I cannot 
easily repel its force. A considerable mass 
of internal evidence is in harmony with 
the external. A number of the difficulties 
which have been pressed against the con- 


clusion thus indicated melt away on nearer 


examination, and those which remain are 
not sufficient to weigh down the balance. 
In literary questions we cannot look for 
demonstration, and where opinion is so 
much divided we must feel some uncer- 
tainty in our conclusions; but, on weigh- 
ing the arguments for and against, to the 
best of my power, I must give my own 
judgment in favor of the Johannine author- 
Ship.” (Ch Chae 


National Conference Preliminary 
Programme. 


MONDAY EVENING. 
8.15 P.M. Sermon by Rev. William Han- 
son Pulsford, Chicago, Ill., Casino, Steel Pier. 


TUESDAY MORNING, 


g.00 A.M. Family Prayers, hall of the 
Rudolf. 

9.30 A.M. Address by the president, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., Casino, Steel Pier. 

10.00 A.M. Election of assistant secre- 
taries; appointment of committees.’ 

10.15 A.M. Report of the council, by 
Rey. George Batchelor, Boston, Mass., 
chairman. 

10.40 A.M, Address by the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

11.05 A.M. Address by the president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, Rev. 
E. A. Horton, Boston, Mass. 

11.20 A.M. Address by the president of 
the Women’s National Alliance, Miss Emma 
C. Low, New York, N.Y. - 

11.35 A.M. Address by president National 
Young People’s Religious Union, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Billerica, Mass. 

11.45 A.M. Address by president Unita- 
rian Temperance Society. 

11.55 A.M. Greetings, Rev. F. O. Hall, 
D.D., Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, N.Y. 

12.10 P.M. Greetings, Mrs. Emily P. 
Bond, dean of Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

12.25 P.M. Greetings, 
solicitor general of Ceylon. 

12.40 P.M. Report on the International 
Council of Unitarian Churches, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, Boston, Mass. 

12.55 P.M. Introduction of new business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


P. Ramanathan, 
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China Dinner Ware 


Intending purchasers will find an 
extensive exhibit in the Dinner Set 
Department. 

All grades, from the ordinary, costing 
from eight dollars per set up to eight 
hundred dollars, up through the middle 
values to the costly family services from 
the Worcester Royal, Mintons, Havi- 
land, Ridgways, Canton China, etc. 
In sets or parts of sets as required. 

Many of our designs are stock pat- 
terns which can be matched for years 
to come, an advantage appreciated by 
experienced housekeepers. Other pat- 
terns we have are not duplicated. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor) 
will be seen superb paintings on porce- 
lain from Vienna, Paris and Stafford- 
shire, also costly plates, bric-a-brac, 
etc. 

An importation of Russian decorated 
Porcelain now on view from the cele- 
brated Kornilow Pottery in St. Peters- 
burg. In another importation is a line 
of attractive specimens from the famous 
Makuzu Pottery near Yokohama, 
Japan, interesting to collectors of rare 
pottery. 

In the Glass Dep’t (2d floor) is an 
extensive display of all grades from the 
ordinary up. Seekers for Wedding 
Gifts will find an extensive stock to 
choose from, all values. 

Our exhibit on the several floors was 
never larger, more valuable *and com- 
prehensive at this season than now. 

New subjects, of Wedgwood old blue 
historical Plates and Pitchers. In 
the series of historical plates lately 
added to are Roosevelt, Grant, Lincoln ; 
also new subjects of historical scenes. 
Booklet mailed on application. 

Everything in Crockery, China and 
Glass in housekeeping requisites. 

One price marked in plain figures 
and we are not undersold on equal 
quality if we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


China and Glass Merchants 
120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 


Street cars marked ‘“ Federal Street”? may 
be taken from either railway station to the 
door. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

5.00-6.30 P.M. Reception to the National 
Conference, under the auspices of the offi- 
cers of the Women’s National Alliance, in 
the parlors of Hotel Rudolf. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

7.45 P.M. Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, President Rev. E, A. Horton, presid- 
ing. ‘Three addresses, thirty minutes each :— 

8.00 p.m. “The New Education in the 
Sunday-school,” Dr, Richard M. Hodge, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

8.30 P.M. “Psychology and _ Religious 
Education,” President G. Stanley Hall, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

g.00 P.M. “Demands and _ Possibilities 
of our Sunday-schools,” Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord, Springfield, Mass. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

9.00 A.M. Family Prayers, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rev. C. F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

9.30 A.M. Business, Casino, Steel Pier. 

10.00 A.M. Address, “A New Evangel- 
ism,” by Rev. Richard W. Boynton, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

10.30 A.M. Open Conference. 
limited to five minutes each. 

11.30 A.M, Address, ‘‘Immortality and 
Ethical Idealism,’’ Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

12.30 P.M. Business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess, 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

2.30 P.M. Minister’s Meeting, hall of the 
Rudolf. For ministers only. This meet- 
ing will be in charge of a committee, chair- 
man, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York. 
All topics for discussion submitted to the 
committee will be arranged as a docket, the 
order of consideration to be determined by 
vote of the meeting. 

3.00 P.M. National Alliance Conference. 
The president, Miss Emma C. Low of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., will preside. Casino, Steel Pier. 


Speeches 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

“The Emphasis needed in Re- 
ligion.” Four addresses, twenty minutes 
each: Rev. John W. Day, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, Rutherford, N.J.; 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Germantown, Pa.; 
Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chicago, IIl. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 

Family Prayers, 


7.45 P.M, 


9.00 A.M. hall of the 
Rudolf. 

“Ideals of Life.’ Casino, Steel Pier. 
addresses from the point of view of the 

9.30 A.M. Man of Science, Prof. Walter C. 
Cannon, M.D., Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass. 

10.00 A.M. Woman’s Vision, Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, New York School for Ethi- 
cal Culture. 

10.30 A.M. 

17.00 AM. 


Six 


Civicist. 
Organized Labor, Edgar E. 


Clark, Esq., president Railway Conductors 


of America, Cedar Rapids, la. 
11.30 A.M. Business Man, N. 
Esq., St. Louis, Mo, 
12.00M. Negro, Prof. W. 
Atlanta University, Georgia, 
12.30 P.M. Business. 
1.00 P.M. Recess, 


O. Nelson, 


E. B. Du Bois, 


perance Society. President Rev.{Charles F. 


Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., Worcester, Mass. ; 


Work.” 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
2.30 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 


Dole will preside. Addresses by President 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

4.00 P.M. Meeting of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


7.45 P.M. “Five Years of our National 
President S. A. Eliot, D.D., will 
deliver an address, illustrated by stereopti- 
con, 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the National Conference of Unita- 
rian and Other Christian Churches to be 
held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
beginning Monday evening, 
September 25, 1905. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bi_iterica—First Parish: Sar, Edgar S. Wiers, Mrs. 
Thomas Talbot, Mrs. F. S. Clar 

BosTox—Church of the Dintotes: Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Mr. George W. Thacher. 

(Dorchester) First Parish: Mrs. Richard C, Humph- 
reys, Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 

(Dorch ra oss Unitarian Church : Rey. B, F. 
McDaniel, Haddock, Mr. L. R. Higgins. 

(East Reston) Chath of Our Father : =e William 
T. Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Horace E. Braj 

(Jamaica au First Congregstional a Rev. 
ae . Dole, Mrs. A. Davis Weld, Wilton L. Currier, 

sq. 

BripGEWATER, West—First Ue ca. pic paee Society: 
Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, Miss Edit Howard, Mrs. 
E. B. Wilbur. 

Concorp—First Parish: Rey. Loren B. Macdonald, 
Mr. George B. Furber, Mrs. James B. oe: 

HaveRHILL—First Parish: Rev. J. A. Hayes, Mrs. 
Ellen McAllister, Mr. R. Stuart Chase. 

Mernpvon—First Parish: Mrs. Harriot E. Darling, Miss 
Sara L. Staples, Mr. Horace C. Adams. 

Nortu Anpovger—First Unitarian Church and Society: 
Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Sam D. Stevens. 

Norturietp—First. Parish: Rev. Daniel M. Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Proctor. 

Prasopy—First Unitarian Church: Rev. John W. 
Hudson, Mr. Nathaniel Symonds. 

PrrrEReE_Lt—First Parish: Rev. Granville Pierce, Miss 
Ruth Rogers, William F. Heald, M.D. 

SciruaTE—First Parish: Mr.and Mrs. George O. Allen. 

WAYLAND—First Parish: Rev. S. C. Beach, William 
Wells Newell, Miss Grace Heard. 

Worcester—Second Parish: Rev. Austin S. Garver, 
Mr. and Mrs. James P. Hamilton. 


DELAWARE, 


Wi_minGTon—First Unitarian Society : ee Alexander 
T. Bowser, Mrs. J. J. Satterthwaite, Mrs. F. E. Bach. 


IOWA. 


Des Morxes— First Unitarian Society: Rev. Mary A. 
Safford, Miss Helen Wilson, Miss Florence Harsh. 
Pexxy—Unity Church: Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, of 
Rutherford, N 
MAINE. 


Bre_rast—First Parish: Rev. Harry Lutz, Mr. Thomas 
Pitcher, Mr. William B. Swan. 


MARYLAND. 


BavtTimMorg—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rev. 
Alfred Rodman Hussey, Mr. Joseph C. France, Mrs. 
Mary A. Perry. 


NEBRASKA. 


OmAnHA—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Newton M. 
Mann, Mr. Thomas Kilpatrick, Mrs. Harriet N. Kilpat- 


rick. 
EW. HAMPSHIRE. 


NasHva— nk to Cogent s wer? Society : 
Rev. Herbert H Py r. and Mrs. A. J. McKean. 


NEW YORK. 


Atsany—First_ {Unitarian Society: Rev. Thomas S. 
Robjent, Mr. J. J. Jansen, 
BRoOKLYN—First Unitarian Con eee Society: 
at oA P. Forbes, Mrs. Charles T. Pierce, Miss 
mma 
Sedoud’ Unitarién Congregational Society: Mr. and 
Mrs. George William Smith, Mrs. Charles T. Catlin. 
New York Crry—Church of the Messiah: Rev. M. J. 
Savage, Mr. J. W. Bell, Miss Edith Bell. 
Yonkers—First Unitarian Congregational Church: 
Rev. Lyman M. Greenman, Mr. I. Osgood Carleton, Mr. 
Fremont Wilson. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Puitapetrn1aA—(Germantown) Unitarian Society of 
Germantown: Rev. and Mrs. Oscar B, Hawes 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Provipence—First Congregational Church: Rev. Au- 
Nor ag M. Lord, Mr. Henry D. Sharpe, Miss Elizabeth 


lin Ham, Mrs, E 
ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


Paul Revere Frothingham, pe ay G. pecseey 
Mr, Charles W. Birtwell. 


attention. 
want it, and those outside will certainly get 
the idea that there is a forward movement 
of no little importance. Both impressions 
will have valuable results. 


‘Toledo, Ohio. 
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Westminster-Woodbury Unitarian Church: Rev. 
George W. Kent, ex eficio, Mr. Charles W. Jencks, 
Miss Sarah B. Davison. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLEsTON—Unitarian Church: Rey. and Mrs. Clifton 


M. Gray, Miss Belle Walter. 


TEXAS. 


Dav Sag Tho Unitarian Church: Rev. Marion Frank- 
_P. Turner, Mr. L. S. Thorne. 


Aunt AssocraTION OF HARVARD Divinity SCHOOL: 


Rev. Henry G. Spaulding. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 


LisgrAt CuristiAN Women: Miss Emma C. Low, Mrs. 
Mary B. D. 


avis, ee Emily A. Fifield. 
SoutH Enp InpustriAL ScHoo. (Roxbury); Mrs. 


UNITARIAN CLup (Boston) r. Francis H. Brown, 


UNITARIAN CLuB or New York: Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer, Mrs. Joseph P. Hale, Mr. Percy D.A 


Adams. 
EMPERANCE SOcI Richard C. H h- 
Mrs. Abbie C. Woude. er?! Rickard. ess 


UNITARIAN 


re’ 
Woncetrek ASSOCIATION OF UNITARIAN MINISTERS : 


ree G. M. Bartol, D.D., Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Rev. 
F. Bailey. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


The Steady Light. 


Another publication relating to Sunday- 
school aims and objects is sure to attract 
Those actually in the work will 


‘The volume is by Mr. Marion Lawrance, 


at present general secretary of the Inter- 


national Sunday School Association. He 
has been twenty-eight years superinten- 
dent of a Congregational Sunday-school in 
The title of this book is, 
“How to Conduct a Sunday-school.’”’ I call 
it ‘‘the steady light,” because it comes from 
a man who has tried and tested what he 
commends, has increased his Sunday-school 
from a hundred members to fourteen hun- 
dred, slowly and steadily, has not relied 
upon sensational helps, and now displays 
an enthusiasm deeper than ever. 

There are some things in these pages which 
will not meet the indorsement of our own 
Sunday-school workers. Whether for good 
or ill, many methods employed in our sister 
denominations are not_encouraged by us. 
It is my personal conviction that we are too 
fastidious in many respects. There is a 
robust, common-sense way of using ideas 
which is secure on both sides, avoiding the 
Scylla of dry meagreness and the Charybdis 
of cheap schemes. But the main tenor of 
the advice is excellent, capable of practical 
adaptation to our own affairs. And be it 
always remembered that a Sunday-school 
officer or teacher must not expect to have 
everything prescribed for his particular 
school, like a coat ordered at a tailor’s for 
a particular person, duly measured and cut 


Certain general principles can always be 


offered to Sunday-schools, but their use in 
a particular school must depend upon the 
good sense and energy of its members. 


Therefore this book is like a granary out 


of which we can take seed grains of sugges- 
tions, to be sown in the furrows of local con- 


ditions, 


It is worth while noticing by the way 


how numerous at the present time books 
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are on Sunday-schools, and on the larger 
topic of religious and moral education. 
Most of them have been published within 
the past five or ten years. Mr. Lawrance, 
for instance, gives a list of ‘‘one hundred 
good books for Sunday-school workers’ in 
the appendix to the book, An anecdote 
told by Mr. Lawrance shows how sentiment 
has changed. Horace Bushnell and Henry 
Clay Trumbull were great friends. After 
the Civil War Mr. Trumbull threw his ener- 
gies into Sunday-school work, and his friend 
Bushnell asked him if he was not devoting 
too much time and strength to the Sunday- 
school, Mr, Trumbull replied that he did 
not think so, Years afterward Dr. Bush- 
nell referred to this conversation and said: 
“Trumbull, you knew better than I did 
where the Lord wanted you. I honestly 
thought the pulpit was a bigger place for 
you, and I tried to get you into it. But 
now I have come to see that the work you 
are doing is the greatest work in the world.” 
Then after a pause he added, ‘Sometimes I 
think it is the only work there is in the 
world.’”” And yet there are not a few of 
our esteemed clergy and laity who do not 
look at the Sunday-school work in just 
that way. 

It is not permitted me in the space here 
to make many quotations. In the refer- 
ence library which ought to be a part of 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Among the attractions in Boston stores are the China 
and Glass shops and none more extensive than Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s on Franklin Street. They claim 
that there is no week in the year but that their importa- 
tions are afloat from the ports of England, France, Ger- 
many, China or Japan. Its seven floors have interesting 
products of best famous foreign and domestic Potteries 
and Glass Factories. 


Deaths. 


MARY MILLER BLOOD WHITMAN. 


August 8, Mary Miller Blood Whitman, wife of Col. 
Royal Emerson Whitman of Washington, D.C. Mr. 
and Mrs, Whitman were visiting in Portland, Me., when 
Mrs. Whitman was stricken with apoplexy, peacefully 
entering the higher life the following day. Funeral 
services were held in New Ipswich, N.H., August 10, 
conducted by the Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of All Souls’ 
Church, Washington, of which church Mrs. Whitman had 
long been an honored member. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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Unitarian Conference 
at Atlantic City. 


A specially conducted party at extremely low rates has 
been arranged by NASON & RUSSELL COMPANY, 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, to leave Boston, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 24, returning Saturday, September 30. 

For the convenience of Unitarians desiring details of 
this tip Mr. CHARLES L. DAVIS, of 
the South Congregational Church, may be found at the 
UNITARIAN BUILDING, 25 BEACON STREET, 
every afternoon, from 2 to 5 o’clock, from September 11 to 
23, inclusive. : 

Inquiries by mail to him will receive attention from 
this date. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1905. 


CRAIG HALL, 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


Atlantic City, N.J. 


Only two-thirds block from Board Walk and Assembly 
Hall, Steel Pier, with view of Ocean from the piazza. 
Elevator, Electric Lights, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parlor, 
Booklovers’ Library, free for guests, with Magazines, 
Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special rates to those attending the Conference. One 
in room, $2.50, day; wo i $17.50, week. Two in room, 
$5, day; $25 to $32, week. Private Bath, $1 per day for 
use of one or more persons. Send for Booklets, “Sum- 
mer Calendar,”’ and Bill of Fare. 

It is advisable to reserve rooms early. 


CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

¥ change and be healthy and happy in ‘Old Va.’?? 

Write for facts to one who changed. EK. S, Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


UNITARIAN GONFERENCE, SEPTEMBER 25, 1905, ATLANTIC CITY, NJ, 


Hotel Rudolf 


Headquarters 
at the. . 


Largest hotel, with all conveniences desired for one’s comfort and pleasure. 
sea and fresh water baths ex suite. Open all year. 


Terms: To Delegates and Members attending the Conference (American plan) : — 
One person in room, $3.00 or $4.00 per day; one person in room, wth bath, $4.50 to $5.50 per day. Two persons in room, $5.00 or $6.00 per 
day ; two persons in room, with bath, $7.00 or $8.00 per day. Three persons in room (large), $7.50; or, with bath, $10.00 per day. Ocean view 


rooms according to size room. 


Accommodates 800 guests. 400 rooms. 200 with hot and cold 
Directly on Promenade or board walk, within two blocks of Assembly Hall, the Steel Pier. 


For the accommodation of those who may wish to make a longer stay at Atlantic City than the four days occupied by the Conference, rates will be granted for a full 


week or longer, from the hotel, if made in advance. 


In all cases where rooms are wanted by parties attending the National Conference, the name of every person in the party must be sent, or the 


rooms will not be reserved. 


It is also 
we may be notified at once, in order to avoid confusion. 
ll persons ini 


Communications will be acknowledged promptly. Send for our Booklet. 


W. E. COCHRAN, Manager. 


rticularly requested that but one of a party communicate with us in making arrangements for rooms; and, in case any member of a party decides not to come, 


to come to our hotel will confer a favor by writing as early as possible, engaging rooms in advance, so they may be assigned and ready before arrival. 


C. R. MYERS, Proprietor. 
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every Sunday-school this book should find 
a place. There are chapters on ‘The Equip- 
ping of the Sunday-school,”’ “Organization,” 
“Grading,” ‘The Sunday-school at Work,” 
“Officers and Duties,’’ ‘““Teachers’ Meetings,” 
“Black-board Teaching,” ‘‘Securing and 


holding Members,’’ ‘Special Occasions,”’ 
“Honors and Rewards,” etc. ‘The sanity 
of the author is frequently shown. He offers 


manifold suggestions about the machinery 
of a Sunday-school, and yet he never fails 
to warn his readers against depending too 
much on external agencies. For instance, 
after a valuable chapter on the equipment 
of a Sunday-school, the final word is this: 
“We desire, however, before closing this 
chapter to raise again the red flag and warn 
our readers not to depend upon equipment. 
Equipment is the track and rolling stock; 
organization is the business policy; the offi- 
cers and teachers are the directors of the 
road.” Again, in the chapter on making 
Sunday-schools larger, he gives a warning: 
“Do not indulge in any clap-trap attrac- 
tions to build up your membership. I 
heard of a school whose membership in- 
creased two hundred in one week, simply 
because the superintendent announced that 
on the following Sunday everybody who 
came would get a warm doughnut. Scholars 
who come for doughnuts will go when the 
doughnuts are gone. All such devices do 
more harm than good. In the long run the 
school which does honest, faithful work will 
have little need of special effort to increase 
its membership.”’ But Mr, Lawrance, with 
his round sagacity, makes several points 
in this same chapter concerning new and 
progressive methods for getting new scholars. 

The author has a chapter on the pastor 
and the superintendent which is vigorous 
and somewhat illuminating. He indorses 
Dr. Mullins of Louisville, Ky., when he 
says :— 

“A hostile pastor equals a dead Sunday- 
school, ' 

“An indifferent pastor equals an ineffi- 
cient Sunday-school. 

“An officious pastor equals a chaotic Sun- 
day-school. 

“A co-operating, sympathetic 
equals an efficient Sunday-school.” 

The entire book is full of a certain “vim,” 
as the modern phrase has it: and, even if we 
do not agree with everything which is put 
forward, we must acknowledge that Mr. 
Lawrance has a forceful personality. 

Epwarp A, Horron. 


pastor 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


“Scenes in Bookland.” 


As it is nearing the time of the Fair, the 
committee wishes to announce that articles 
will be gladly received any time after Sep- 
tember 1. Kindly send the same to 25 
Beacon Street, in care of Miss Mallie J 
Floyd, Chairman, If the articles are for 
special tables, please mark them so, 

The household table is to represent ‘In 
Old New England.”’ Household articles of 


The Christian Register 


any kind will be very acceptable. All those 
who would like to help on this table will please 
send in their names and addresses, also stat- 
ing the day on which they prefer to help. 
Address the Chairman, Miss Mary G. Stone, 
29 Woolson Street, Mattapan, Mass. 
HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE. 

The ‘Boston Federation,” in keeping 
with the plan inaugurated at the last fair, 
will entertain helpers from out of town who 
find it inconvenient to return home after 
the fair closes each night. A further an- 
nouncement from this committee will ap- 
pear at a later date. 


California. 


BY REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE, 


TIT. 


There is no message which needs to be 
more steadily and sturdily given to the 
young people of the South-west than this,— 
the difference between some creedal theology 
and broad, universal religion. 

I find young people out there who, be- 
cause their parents and they have given up 
the church of their cradle, feel and state 
that there is no church for their manhood 
and womanhood. ‘Those of them who state 
this delusion to me dogmatically I usually 
let go, for a bit of the rod of experience is 
good for such. Those of them who are 
ready or eager to talk or argue on the sub- 
ject, and they are many, I proselyte as hard 
asI can. For it is a true argument against 
many of us Unitarians that we seem afraid 
to talk of, uphold, and even put forward our 
faith before others. Whenever our faith is 
marked ‘Private,’ then it is useless. Our 
faith is sane and inspiring: it denies nothing 
except mummified mistakes, It is positive,— 
nay, should be even assertive on occasion, 
Such, and such only, can appeal to the in- 
creasing multitudes of young people who, 
with the frankness of youth, have left the 
churches where sense is thought, while 
nonsense is being proclaimed. 

These young people, whether in Southern 
California or here on this island, need Uni- 
tarianism, if they are ever to know that true 
religion is other than a tradition, a respecta- 
bility, a Sunday habit, or a doorway to 
social standing. 

Unitarianism is a working programme 
for seven days of the week (1 know of no 
harder one), but it is the right programme 
for young people to follow, if they would 
find religion real, if they would become 
masters of life, if they would become true 
citizens of the Universal Republic of God. 
That is my message to the younger people 
of Southern California. 

Now my two short years’ work as a min- 
ister has only been in one place. Many of 
the same evils exist everywhere: the same 
enemies, for the most part, have to be fought 
everywhere. But we have one enemy es- 
pecially in Southern California, which you 
of a colder climate do not meet. It is this. 
Out in Los Angeles, a year or so ago, a con- 
vention of ministers was held, and a young 
minister from New York, puffed a bit by the 
fact that he came from the great Eastern 
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city, laid much stress on how he had to fight 
the ‘‘world, the flesh, and the devil.” 
Then a local minister rose, and said, ‘‘ Yes, 
but here we have to fight the world, the 
flesh, the devil, and the climate.’ ‘That’s it: 
the climate is the enemy of energy. Ask 
a Mexican to do anything, he takes his cigar 
ette from his lips, and replies, “‘Manjana” ; 
2.€., to-morrow. 

So it is with getting the young people 
into church work, It is manjana,—no hurry, 
—lots of time. In many ways, unless you 
watch over yourself, the climate is apt to 
get the better of you. It entices you to be 
deliciously lazy, to not hurry, to let some- 
body else do a thing rather than hurry a 
little to do it yourself. 

So, in judging the young people of the 
churches of Southern California, take the 
climate into consideration. 

Also, do not forget what I spoke of above, 
the newness of those churches. The present 
church in Redlands is but two years old next 
September. We need time to become es- 
tablished, to become attractive to young 
people. Also, bigotry still lifts its narrow- 
browed head out there. All idea of re- 
ligious forbearance is twenty years behind 
what it is here. My Sunday-school chil- 
dren are taunted by their playmates -for 
being Unitarians, and on the day before 
my church was dedicated this sign I found 
nailed on the front door: “This church is 
bound for hell: keep out.” But we have 
established ourselves there with dignity, 
and the church commands respect in the 
city; and always remember that persecution 
is far preferable to indifference. 

Now at the end there is one message the 
Unitarian young people of the Far South- 
west can send to those of New England. 
For you of New England—forgive me for 
saying it—are very apt to, or at least have 
the reputation for, not seeing much worthy 
of a long look beyond the confines of these 
easternmost States. The message I can 
give you best by parable. 

Mary Austin, the author of the book, 
“The Land of Little Rain,” lives on the edge 
of the desert country. She knows the 
Indians, she knows old men of the type fast 
dying out, prospectors, pioneers, and forty- 
niners. If I had time, I could try at least 
to describe how that vast mystery, the 
Mojave Desert, looks from the saddle, 
with all its delicate colorings, soft and 
brilliant. 

This spring I stood with my horse on a 
ridge of the Sierra Madre, and could see the 
Funeral Mountains, one hundred and twenty 
miles out on the desert, along the edge o 
Death Valley. Well, one of these old men, 
who has lived in that country many years, 
said to Mary Austin one day, “I’m old, I’ve 
got relations at ’Frisco, and I’m going up 
there to spend my last years.” He went. 
Two weeks after that Miss Austin found him 
back in front of his old shack again. She 
said, ‘Joe, I thought you’d gone up to 


‘Frisco to live?’ ‘Well,” he said, “I 
k: 
A TENOR Gud tender: Ene vohee Wesomeee Gen 


“ail he adver eter Uy this 

Ua! ity ea 

method to | with an advanced-thinking church. 
Please address Pewee The Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
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couldn’t stand it. Every time I went out 
doors, there was one of those blamed brick 
walls plumb up agin my eye up there. I 
couldn’t stretch my vision.” 

That’s it! Out in the West, away from 
the too long crystallized conventionalities of 
rather little people, you can stretch your 
vision, physically, mentally, religiously, 
but, most of all, humanitarianly. You can 
stretch your vision out there, and come to a 
closer sense of what the second article of our 
grand covenant means,—the Brotherhood of 
Man. Our young people of the South-west 
are stretching their vision. They are untram- 
melled by needless conventionalities or by 
the spirit of exclusiveness. As Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale wrote me last winter, ‘They 
have white paper to write upon.’ 

What we need to do is to get them to con- 
centrate that vision of broad fellowship, 
that vision of humanitarianism, into the 
work which the Unitarian Church is to do 
out there. I feel sure that they will do it. 
I warn you, they are stretching their vision. 
Look out lest they see further than their 
Eastern brothers who live among the brick 
walls of Unitarianism. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Prof, F. A. Christie will preach on Sunday 
morning, September 3, at King’s Chapel, 
Boston. 


Rev. Charles E. St. John will preach at the 
union service in the Second Church, Boston, 
on Sunday, September 3, at 10.30 A.M. 


The National Conference will be held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., September 25-28. In- 
clude this in your plans for the summer. 


Rey. Edward Cummings of Boston will 
preach at Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., next Sunday, September 3, at eleven 
o’clock, A.M. 


Rev. Howard N. Brown of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will preach at the First Unitarian 
Church, Manck ester-by-the-Sea, at 10.45, 
September 3. 


The open-air services on Boston Common 
will be conducted on Sunday afternoon, 
September 3, at 5.30 o’clock, by the Good 
Government Club. The site is under the 
sixth tree from Charles Street on Beacon 
Street Mall. 


Meetings. 


Boston COMMON MEETINGS.—Rev. Ches- 
ter Gore Miller of Portland, Me., preached 
on Boston Common, Sunday, August 20, 
with Rev, William T. Brown. 


HANCOCK CONFERENCE.—The fourteenth 
annual session of the Hancock County Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches was held at the Channing Chapel, 
Winter Harbor, Me., Thursday evening and 
Friday, August 17 and 18, The traditions 
of the conference for the hospitality of the 
entertaining church, for large delegations 
from the churches, and for the inspirations 
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of the meetings, were upheld. The service 
on Thursday evening was conducted by Rev. 
S. W. Sutton, and the sermon given by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, The sermon in- 
dicated the mystic depth of the soul, holding 
intimate relation with its habitation, the 
world, and owing allegiance to a destiny of 
commanding reality and power. On Friday 
morning the devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson. The 
address of welcome was given by Mrs. Weth- 
erell of the church in Winter Harbor. In 
the absence of the president, Rev. W. M. 
Brundage, the vice-president, Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson, presided at the meetings. Mr. 
Fred A. Noyes, Mrs. Wetherell, Mr. S. R. 
Maxwell were made the committee on nomi- 
nations; Mrs. B. C. Reynolds, Mrs. S. O. 
Moore, Mr. A. S. Vail, the committee on 
resolutions. The conference has left the 
impress of noble words spoken under the 
general subject of the conference, ‘‘Worship 
and Life.’ Addresses were given on ‘‘Per- 
sonal Religion” by Rev. C. F. Dole, on 
“Worshipping Together” by Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, on ‘Organized | Effort’ 
by Rev. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson, . on 
“The Missionary Spirit”) by Mr. A. S. Vail. 
The discussion was led by Rev. Arthur 
H. Coar, There were present some who 
had been at the dedication of the Chan- 
ning Chapel when the newly organized 
liberal movements in towns about French- 
man’s Bay were as yet without homes 
of their own. This session of the con- 
ference will be memorable for the unveil- 
ing of the tablet which has been placed 
upon the wall of the chapel in commemora- 
tion of its founder. There is also in connec- 
tion with the chapel a library, a gift to 
Winter Harbor. The tablet bears the in- 
scription: ‘“To the memory of David Board- 
man Flint, Founder of this Chapel and Li- 
brary. A Man of the Beatitudes. He did 
justly; he loved mercy; he walked humbly 
before God.” At the unveiling of the tablet 
the word of commemoration and apprecia- 
tion was given by Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D. Reports were received from the 
churches. Thanks were extended to the 
church and friends in Winter Harbor, to 
the speakers, and, for reduced fares, to the 
Maine Central Railway and the management 
of the steamer “Ruth.” Officers were elected 
as follows: president, Mr. Irving Osgood, 
Ellsworth; vice-president, Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson, Cambridge, Mass.; secretary 
and treasurer, Rev. S. W. Sutton, Ellsworth. 
Executive committee: Hon. Bedford E. 
Tracy, Winter Harbor; Capt. S. O. Moore, 
Prospect Harbor; Mrs. E. Shaw, West 
Gouldsboro; Mr. Fred A. Noyes, Sullivan; 
Mrs. Thomas F. Moran, Bar Harbor; -Mrs. 
S. J. Morrison, Ellsworth; Mr. Everett Mc- 
Farland, Lamoine. ‘The session of the con- 
ference of 1906 will be held in Ellsworth. 
The closing devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. H. H. Saunderson. 


Churches. 


Batu, N.H.—Independent Christian So- 
ciety: The society gave its annual fair August 
10, and it was considered quite successful 
financially and socially, In the evening a 
short program was rendered to an appre- 
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ciative audience. Three young ladies gave 
a farce, ‘‘No Men Wanted,” which was es- 
pecially commended. The entire receipts 
were $90,—an amount entirely satisfactory 
to the society. We extend our thanks to 
absent friends for. presents of articles and 
money. 


Dere and Chere. 


For the young woman who wants to teach 
school there is an unusually interesting and 
profitable field in some of the Western and 
middle Western States. Especially is South 
Dakota suffering from the dearth of teachers. 


Sir Frederick Treves, one of the greatest 
surgeons in England, says that the use of 
alcohol is inconsistent with work requiring 
quick, keen, and alert judgment, and that 
its use in hospitals and by physicians geh- 
erally has diminished greatly within twenty- 
five years. 


Po'crown Strawberry Plants 


Set in August and September will give a full crop next June. 
Our new method of growing them gives fine roots. Send 
for Catalogue. C. S&S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


Educational. 


The Misses Allen watinows educator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOO 


GREENFIBLD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. First-class gymnasium, 
Entrance examinations SEPTEMBER 12, 13. Address 

AvBerT G. Boypen, Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teaci 4 Earnest boys. A 
new gymnasium with Business, Ha Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business Ullustrated amphlet sent 
E, Prin., 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Individual 


free. Please address Dr. G. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Dackley Lower School 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


A Boarding-School for Young Boys. Number 
limited to thirty-five. Ages from 10 to 14 years. 
Prepares Boys for any Secondary School. Pres- 
ident of Trustees, CARROLL D. WRIGHT. Ad- 
dress: Seaver Buck, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE AND EXPERI- 

ENCED TEACHER would like three resident 
pupils in her home, a suburb of Boston, High school 
studies and preparation for college. Terms moder- 
ate. Reters to well-known Boston people. Address 
“Tracuer,” Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 
| 
| 

Sax: ‘‘Your new auto is sixteen-horse 
power, isn’t it?’ Fox: ‘Um! Sixteen 


balky horse-power.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Young Rhymes: “I tell you, marriage takes 


all the poetry out of a fellow.” Friend: 
“Then it can’t be a failure.’—Town and} 
Country. 


What are you doing 
in the apothecary’s?” “I want something 
for my head.” “H’m! How much d’you 
reckon you'll get?’—Sacred Heart Review. 


“Halloa, old chap! 


Mrs. Newlywed: ‘I wonder why we are 
growing tired of each other.” Mr. Newly- 
wed: ‘I haven’t an idea!’ Mrs, Newlywed: 
“Yes, maybe that is the reason.’’—Chicago 
Daily News. 


A gentleman speaking to a Sunday-school, 
asked what was meant by the molten calf of | 
their lesson. A little girl promptly replied, 
“Tt was a calf that was just shedding its 
feathers.” —Christian Life. 


Tommy (mysteriously): ‘I shall have 
lots of cake this summer, all for myself.” 
Mother: “‘Oh, has auntie promised you some ?”’ 
Tommy (with withering scorn): ‘‘No, I’ve 
planted seed-cake in the garden!’’—Punch. 


“What’s the judge going to do now?” 
asked the green juror, in a whisper. ‘‘He’s 
going to charge the jury,” said the foreman. 
“Charge the jury? Charge us? What for? 
We don’t have to pay nothin’ for the privi- 
lege of sitting on the jury, do we ?”’—Selected. 


“Yes,” said the old man, ‘‘my daughter 
is still studying French.” ‘But she can’t 
speak the language at all, can she?” re- 
marked the friend. ‘‘She couldn’t at first, 
but now she can speak it just enough to 
make herself unintelligible.””—Philadelphia 
Press. 


A stout couple were about to enter a 
London omnibus. The in first, 
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BIGELOW. 


51 WASHINGTON ST 
|GORNER- WEST: STF 


uRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Strai htened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 

5 


15 Temple Place T2i*shed 5895 4 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


aD at, (ee »?| BOSTON NEW YORK — PHILADELPHIA 
but his wife was so large that she couldn’t CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 
get through the door. ‘‘Come in sidewise,” HASTINGS, MASS 
admonished her husband. ‘Lor’ bless you, | Main Office & Works po \enaai Green, Mass. 


John,” said she, ‘‘I ain’t got no sidewise.”’ 


A small boy who had been told by his aunt 
that God made Adam a wife out of a rib 
which he took from the side of the first man, 
complained soon after of not feeling well. 
“What is the matter with you?’ inquired 
his relative. ‘I’ve got such a pain in my 
side,’ was the reply, “I think I must be 
going to have a wife.” 


Dr. Nansen télls of a Norwegian girl who 
journeyed to the United States and was 
taken into a household as a cook. Nearly 
everything she undertook ended in failure, 
and finally the lady of the house asked des- 
perately, “Norah, is there anything you can 
do?” “Yees,’”’ responded Norah cheerfully, 
“ay can milk reindeer.” 


John Kendrick Bangs was lunching with 
a friend at the New York Yacht Club when 
he happened to catch sight of the motto, 
Lux et Veritas, on the building of the Yale 
Club across the street. ‘‘That’s nice,’ he 
said, turning to his friend. “Why don’t 
you yacht-club chaps put a motto on your 
own door? If the Yale Club can use Lux 
et Veritas, why can’t you fellows use Ducks 
et Demitasse? It’s quite as appropriate.” | 


OOK- 
ASTINGS Co. 


ESTABLISHED | 827 ALL SIZES 


Hi 


FAIR PRICES 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Fans xe she oo ee Pes 
PTABILATI ES een eee Msn m pera | 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALEEED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEBY 
PRICE 50 OENTS 


Geo, H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


HURCH 


2 LAREES 


ATMANU- JQ 
. FACTURERS' 
- PRICES. 658 Ser etiee. 33: 


HN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
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Educational. 
The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special training in English and Literature. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOw, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J, P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. soth year. ‘he Rt. Rev. Alex. H. 
Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springtield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron, “The best investment I have ever made was 
the placing of my sons in your school.” Address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


. . . 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
-« + + PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


‘ 


BOSTON. 


